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share of applause over the excellent Nica- 

raguan truce, but the real hero is Dr. Sacasa, 
the Liberal leader. Sacasa’s acceptance of terms 
places him several cuts above the customary type 
of politico-military aspirant for power in Central 
America. His record was clean when he entered upon 
his revolutionary course, and he has kept it clean. 
As a man he impressed more than one American 
diplomat and naval officer; even when the latter 
were told off to restrain his activities, they learned 
to respect him. There is a world of solemn truth in 
Senator Borah’s judgment that “we backed the 
wrong horse in Nicaragua.” On the basis of record 


Orc STIMSON receives the _ lion’s 


and character Sacasa clearly outshines his rival. . 


That threadbare adventurer of the old school, Diaz, 
remains President of Nicaragua by grace of the 
Marines; his people would have put Sacasa in his 
place months ago if the United States had kept 
hands off. Diaz himself has admitted as much in 
official dispatches. 

The United States upheld Diaz and checkmated. 
Sacasa as a matter of policy determined as long ago 
as 1923. It did so without reference to the personal 
qualifications of the two men or the wishes of the 


population. According to the American interpreta- 
tion of Nicaraguan law, Diaz had the constitution of 
his country behind him, and the American policy 
was to uphold only constituted authority. Therefore, 
the Marines held Sacasa down and Diaz up. And 
Colonel Stimson’s mission gave Sacasa the hard 
choice of laying down his arms or being policed by 
a foreign soldiery. True to his record, Sacasa took 
the pacific way out of this quandary. A cheaper and 
flashier man would have welcomed the chance to 
play the martyr at the expense of his country. _ 
But Sacasa, we note, laid down his arms upon 
definite promises of a free and full election in 1928. 
Hitherto the party in power in Nicaragua has rigged 
elections. Diaz’s constitutional mandate is far ‘tin 
being the result of an honest expression of popular 
opinion. Probably the United States will run the 
1928 election; and unless it does so on the basis of 
strict fair play to both parties and candidates, 
Colonel Stimson might better have stayed at home. 
Diaz probably will not run again, so thoroughly is 
he discredited with his people, but some Diaz ad- 
herent will certainly run against Dr. Sacasa. In that 
campaign evidences of American prejudice against 
Sacasa are likely to result in an anti-American 
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eruption more serious than the last revolution; 
Keeping internal peace in Nicaragua is going to be 
a hard matter at best. That country is tortured by 
an age-old feud between the mountaineers and 
townspeople which breaks forth whenever excuse 


offers. The mountaineers live chiefly in the north, 


where a rugged terrain keeps them reasonably secure 
from Marine M. P.’s. Upon evidence that American 
influence is being used to perpetuate Conservative 
control through another Presidential term, the 
Nicaraguan north may start another row, regard- 
less of the personal attitudes of Sacasa and his aids. 


The moral responsibility of the United States in this. 


matter is clear as daylight. If the Marines remain in 
control of Nicaragua until next year’s elections, and 
the dispatch of 800 more troops thither indicates 
that intention, their conduct should be scrupulously 
nonpartisan. And after the election they should de- 
part, leaving Nicaraguan affairs to Nicaraguans. 
There will be a great temptation to continue the 
occupation, but this temptation should be rigor- 
ously thrust aside. The Nicaraguans can learn the 
art of peaceful administration only by trying. After 
all, Nicaragua happens to be their country. As a 
matter of fact, revolutions in Central America are 
growing less frequent; and the yielding of Sacasa to 
American terms establishes a precedent likely to 
influence his followers toward peace for a long time 
to come, providing they get a square deal in the next 
elections. That same square deal will mark the acid 
test of our sincerity, and if we are to recover through- 
out Latin America even a part of the prestige we 
have lost from our bungled handling of Nicaragua 
since November, that test must be one hundred 
per cent favorable to the United States. 


The Inalienable Right to Adventure 


E are frankly disgusted with the advice sent 

to our State Department by Ambassador 
Herrick to hold up the flight of Messrs. Cham- 
berlin and Bertaud because the temper of France 

: did not make it diplomat- 
ically advisable until dis- 
appointment at the failure of 
Messrs. Nungesser and Coli had 
worn off. 

Only on the basis that mobs 
are always unreasonable is Pari- 
sian resentment understandable 
to American minds. No weather 
reports were held up; all news- 
papers in their stories of the 
hop-off included the fact that bad weather could be 
expected in the mid-Atlantic; the head of the 
French weather bureau told the aviators precisely 
that, and Coli said, “I accept the responsibility.” 
Throughout this whole country the trial so daringly 
begun roused a keen enthusiasm without a trace of 





national jealousy to mar it. The thing was too big 
for petty feeling and the poison of politics. It was 
man against chance; human skill and daring against 
the elements and the perversity of inanimate things. 
America prayed as one man that Nungesser and Coli 
might get through; had they done so, their reception 
would have surpassed in generosity and sporting 
fervor anything in American annals. They failed in 
a glorious adventure, but more than a welcome still 
awaits them if they have survived their ordeal. 
Living or dead, the names of Nungesser and Coli 
will reign as gallant pioneers of the air in the memory 
of America and France alike. While the slightest 
possibility of succor remains, American patrols will 
be out searching sea and cove for the team which 
first took the air on the Paris-New York flight. 

But the mutterings of Paris canaille or the nervous 
counsels of an aged diplomat should not restrain 
another effort when weather is propitious. This is a 
matter above the dictates of either mob or state. 
The right to adventure against time and space we 
hold to be inalienable; that way lie idealism, prog- 
ress, and the advance of civilization. The future of 
aviation is an international concern, far above the 
narrow boundaries of states and peoples. Pioneers 
but point the way: they do not claim their achieve- 
ments in the name of this nation or that. The 
United States would not rejoice more in the success 
of an American team than in that of a French or a 
British or an Italian. For heroes belong to the world 
and to civilization, certain evidence that man still 
dreams greatly and dares greatly. This nation sor- 
rows not only with France, but with the world in the 
loss of the gallant French airmen. But in grief for 
Nungesser and Coli, it realizes that the torch they 
have flung must be raised and carried forward. The 
flight should go on. 


After the Flood — What? 


phere and larger looms the problem of relief 


for the flood sufferers in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. To the wall of water roaring down from the 
north have been added torrential local rains, 
tornadoes, and even earthquakes. While the latter 
wrought little ruin, they had the sad effect of fur- 
ther demoralizing an unstrung and overstrained 
population. The tornadoes proved more disastrous; 
but happily they hit the valley farther north than 
the present crest of the stream. All in all, the ele- 
ments have combined to wreak havoc far beyond the 
early estimates. Although the President has doubled 
the original call for $5,000,000 for the Red Cross, 
even $10,000,000 may fall far short of the initial 
requirements for food, medicine, shelter, clothes, 
seed, and transportation. 
Beyond this temporary relief, which should be 
provided promptly by a generous and prosperous 
people, rises the equally important problem of 
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getting industry on its feet again in those areas. The 


people themselves can be counted upon to perform 
prodigies of work; quick recovery after calamity is 
an American trait, and of all industries agriculture 
weathers adversity best. But even so, certain press- 
ing needs, overlapping State lines, must be met dur- 
ing the coming months. Food must be provided until 
another harvest; labor forces must be. marshaled 
and efficiently directed. These are not, strictly 
speaking, the functions of the Red Cross, whose big 
job is that of emergency relief. In Florida the pro- 
posal to carry Red Cross relief on into family and 
occupational rehabilitation had unfortunate results. 
After a few more weeks it will be time for another 
organization to hold the lines for civilization. — - 

The ,plight of the lower Mississippi Valley de- 
mands the creation of.a special commission which 
can mobilize and coérdinate all the tremendous 
powers of the Federal Government. Already the 
Army and Navy, the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau are actively at work; a special com- 
mission presumably could direct all these activities 
with the least lost motion. How such a body can be 
financed is something of a problem, since the de- 
ficiency bill failed to pass in the closing days of the 
last Congress; but Secretary Hoover has given the 
country a strong lead by inducing the banking in- 
terests to advance $10,000,000 toward rehabilita- 
tion. In the large sense the bulk of the work must 
be.done with private capital loaned through local 
banks on safe terms; but the Government can ease 
the flow of capital to the local banks from the big 
money centers by acting in a way to.create con- 
fidence in its speedy economic recovery. 


Canada Gets Bootleg Facts—Why Do 
We Fail? 


TE direct the attention of all who think that 
prohibition prohibits toward Windsor, On- 
tario, where a special royal commission. has been 
investigating liquor shipments from Canada to the 
United States. While the primary Canadian mo- 
tive is that of plugging leaks in its excise and cus- 
toms taxes, the commission has unearthed staggering 
quantities of information on bootlegging processes 
and personnel. One by one the chief traffickers 
on the border, Americans and Canadians alike, came 
before that body to testify to their colossal profits 
and yield the undercover secrets of the trade. 

It is simply unbelievable that American prohibi- 
tion authorities lack the informatory leads which the 
Canadians developed so intelligently. Otherwise we 
must conclude that the prohibition service is 
manned exclusively by dumb-bells and grafters. 
Canadians are not all Sherlocks and Americans are 
not all yokels. The logical inference is that the 
leaders in Volstead Act enforcement know more 


than they appear to on the subject of international 
bootlegging, and that they are keeping vital informa- 
tion from the public to hide their own failures. — 

Whether one approves or disapproves of prohibi- 
tion, a reading of the Windsor proceedings must 
disgust him with the inefficiency or venality of en- 
forcement on the American side 
of the border. Honest prohibi- 
tionists — we use the term in 
contrast to political prohibition- 
ists — ought to join honest non- 
prohibitionists in demanding 
that a Congressional committee 
take up this investigation where 
the royal commission leaves off. 
The American witnesses before 
the commission could all be 
subpoenaed, from Frenchy Savard, Detroit’s un- 
crowned king of booze, down to humble workers in 
the ranks. The revelations already of record and 
accessible to all are enough to shake the country 
from its present disgusting apathy on this subject, 
providing they could be given a Washington setting. 
The Windsor investigation constitutes an unofficial 
but damning indictment against the prohibition 
service of the United States, and a stern effort should 
be made to find out precisely why that service is 
falling down on its job so miserably. 





All the World His Stage 


HILE German soldiers in the trenches sang 

“Gott Strafe England” and hissed a “Hymn 
of Hate,” their more fortunate comrades on fur- 
lough calmly watched German actors playing 
“Hamlet” or “Macbeth” or “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’ While Americans were burning 
their Goethes and their Schillers and banning the 
enemy’s tongue from their schools, Germany con- 
tinued to applaud England’s greatest poet. In fact, 
at one time during the war, three companies were 
playing Shakespeare in Berlin alone. The fact is not 
so incongruous when one considers it; it is merely an 
indication that Shakespeare no longer belongs alone 
to England. Edwin Arlington Robinson once. de- 
scribed Shakespeare’s characters as “timeless Eng- 
lishmen.” But they are more than that: in them 
peoples of whatever land recognize much that is 
part of themselves. 

A fitting recognition of Shakespeare’s universal- 
ity has led to the organization of the American 
Shakespeare Foundation whose agreeable task it is 
to raise $1,000,000 as America’s contribution to re- 
building the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon. When the original building burned more than 
a year ago, plans were immediately made for its 
reconstruction and endowment at the cost of 
$2,500,000. Great Britain expects to contribute 
more than half of this sum, but, in spite of George 
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Bernard Shaw’s caustic comment it is only natural, 
that the other great English-speaking nation should 
contribute a share. For more than fifty years, the 
permanent company at Stratford has been reviving 
Shakespeare and, incidentally, training English and 
American actors. Under capable direction it has 
earned a succés d’estime and attracted visitors from 
all parts of the world to its revivals. Since the fire, 
with true devotion ta its cause, the company has 
continued the tradition of half a century, producing 
its plays in a local motion-picture theatre. 

Shakespeare may be comparatively little known 
in the United States. He is certainly little acted. But 
he still forms a part of the prescribed reading in our 
schools, and the “Ask Me Another” series is causing 
the dusty sets in every home to be opened, even 
though for the first time. For the mass he may be 
lost, but for the few who weld the links that hold one 
generation to its predecessors, he is and always will 
be immortal. Hence, we welcome this opportunity 
for America to share in the Shakespeare memorial 
and wish it every success. 


Books or Life P 
HE Church of Rome has always taken books 


seriously, sedulously preserving the policy of 
protecting its communicants through the “impri- 
matur.” Now that the Pope has added his voice to 
the growing clamor against immoral books, we 
wonder if the church is not taking ephemeral litera- 
ture a little too seriously. Such concern with news 
stands and bookstalls seems a little beneath the 
dignity of a venerable institution primarily con- 
cerned with religious experience. 

Flagrantly pornographic books should be rigidly 
banned; practically all civilized countries have laws 
against their circulation, the enforcement of which 
needs stiffening almost everywhere in the United 
States. But such absurd censorship as obtains in 
Massachusetts, where “Elmer Gantry” has been put 
on the blacklist, is utterly beyond defense in a 
country which makes a fetish of a free press. 

Our belief is that the harm done by books at their 
worst is precious little compared with the evil 
wrought by certain calmly accepted conditions of 
modern life. The gross exhibitionism of woman in 
the current fashions probably does more to under- 
mine sex morals than all the naughty books in cir- 
culation, since the flesh is more potent than print. 
Overcrowded home environments, with consequent 
loss of privacy, bring a distinct lowering of the 
standards of decency, the effects of which may be 
read in numerous case studies of juvenile delin- 
quency. But in these illuminating thumb-nail 
sketches of living and sinning humans we have yet 
to see a single case where reading a bad book is put 
forth as contributing to the depravity of any individ- 
ual. Probably the masses get their leads on conduct 


more from newspapers than from books; the sex- 
mired tabloids impress us as the proper point at 


- which to begin any censorship in the interest of 


public morals. But life itself is so full of evil stimuli 
that chasing bad books underground seems almost 
as useless as fighting windmills. 


Thrill-Hungry America 


pees ed public interest marked the 
course of the Snyder murder trial which ended 
in the conviction of both defendants. Newspapers 
far and wide carried lengthy transcripts of testimony; 
the telegraph systems of the country were taxed 
almost to capacity to satisfy the national lust for 
gruesome details. Yet the case itself lacked most of 
the elements of a really enthralling crime story. The 
murder was crudely done, the mystery soon solved, 
the trial resolved itself into simple narration, and 
neither of the defendants revealed an outstanding 
personality. By comparison with scores of other 
American murders, this was a stale affair after the 
third day, yet to the end it had an audience exceed- 
ing all others. 

To some extent this overstrained attention re- 
flects the fact that America has become intensely 
crime conscious. So much crime gets into print that 
the public appetite for it has been whetted until it 
gulps down palpable messes as readily as it does 
an insoluble mystery like the Hall-Mills case. An- 
other element in the equation is the growing desire 
for thrills as an offset against the monotonous and 
commonplace existence which seems to be the lot of 
the masses in these days of industrial progress. A 
nervous and frequently violent people have fallen, 
it seems, upon an economic and political doldrum. 
No burning issue excites American life today as does 
a mediocre murder trial. Those hardy adventurers 
who proposed marriage to Mrs. Snyder are clearly 
men who prefer anything to utter domestic calm. 
Though these daring individuals are extreme exam- 
ples, their offers indicate a widespread yearning for 
stark deeds and tense dangers. 


Eastward Hol’ 


f bree are the days when passers-by linger 
lovingly before the show windows of steamboat 
agencies to admire toy liners or gaze upon litho- 
graphs of Como by moonlight. The inside breast 
pocket of father’s coat begins to bulge with accumu- 
lated folders, while mother digresses upon the 
educational advantages of travel and the girls 
write busily to the office of this foreign tour and 
that, in the hope of finding one whose conductor will 
be at once learned and handsome. Thus do Amer- 
icans prepare to relieve, through the expansion of 
hidden items in the balance sheets of nations, the 
worries of European exchequers. 
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Business Men at the World’s 
Council Table , 


HE International Economic Conference, 

which began in Geneva May 4, will probably 

be a dull affair of iramense significance to the 

world. Dull, because bankers and economists generate 

little or no news; significant, because they make few 
mistakes and many successes. 

In 1920 a similar conference was held in Brussels. 
The peoples whose welfare was at stake paid almost 
no heed to it at the time; yet out of that conference 
flowed such major adjustments as the Dawes Plan 
for German reparations and the stabilization of 
Austrian and Hungarian currencies through League 
of Nations loans and financial supervisors. The 
Locarno accord itself would have been impossible if 
the business men and economists of Continental 
Europe had not gathered at Brussels six years 
earlier. They met, be it remembered, not only 
around the council table, but also as friends in in- 
formal conversations. The 1927 Geneva conference 


~ may be equally sterile in news and fertile in results. 


Master minds of the world’s business, unlike poli- 
ticians and journalists, shrink from publicity. 
Whatever personal publicity a banker receives 
usually does him more harm than good, by creating 
the impression that he is a light man and a gabbler. 
Otto Kahn seems to be the only American banker 
who can court the limelight without losing caste in 
inner financial circles; perhaps he is saved by the 
fact that he talks more often of art than of finance. 
But though relishing publicity little, the business 
leaders who will gather at Geneva possess, at this 
turn of history, a hunger for world peace and the 
trade that flows inevitably from good relations 
between nations. They perceive, as men of small, 
local affairs can scarcely be expected to perceive, the 
handicaps which political jealousies and state inter- 
ests raise in the path of international trade. War 
brought nationalism to an extreme pitch, and the 
peace of Versailles set the stage for other rivalries 
scarcely less bitter than those. What with debts to 
pay one another, Bolshevism to guard against, con- 
tinuing hatreds of old enemies and a raft of impecu- 


nious and ambitious little states struggling for the 


wherewithal with which to maintain themselves, 
Europe is crisscrossed with more and higher tariff 
walls than ever. Because of these trade barriers the 
Continent may run into an extremely critical 
economic situation. 

Already the preliminary conference has built a 
broad foundation. Reports entailing an immense 
amount of staff work on a vast variety of themes are 
already in the hands of the press in all civilized lands. 
These prove the basic character of the conference 
more completely than anything which has ye 
appeared in American newspapers. 


At this writing only two important news stories 
originating in the conference have been published 
widely in America. The first covered the speech of 
the Russian representative who asked, among other 
impossibilities, that the workers of one nation be 
freely welcomed in other lands and that interna- 
tional debts be canceled. Complete and utter dis- 
armament was another Utopian dream which Russia 
had the hardihood to propose, well knowing it 
was out of the question. Indeed, the whole Russian 
presentation smacked of politics, and made no im- 
pression whatever on the experienced and practical 
Westerners who heard it. The second conference 
news story covered Japan’s determination to push, 
in addition-to her pet project of the equality of 
races, a recommendation that all the great connect- 
ing waterways of the world, including the Suez and 
Panama Canals, should be internationalized and 
kept open to world trade under all conditions. That, 
likewise, is Utopian as yet. It is a little unfortunate 
that the American public, keen on restricted immi- 
gration and complete control of the Panama Canal, 
should get its first impressions of the Geneva con- 
ference from these pronouncements, both of which 
are mere window dressing to please the home folks. 

More important to Russia than the right of 
laborers to roam at will on a crowded planet is the 
formulation of a program under which the Soviet 
Republic and capitalist nations can move in mutual 
peace and confidence. Russians, we suspect, have 
small desire to work overseas if they can make 
decent livings at home. Similarly, it is far more in 
the Japanese interest for the conference to open mar- 
kets to Japanese goods than to open ports to Japa- 
nese immigrants. The agenda of the conference aims, 
not at revolutionary steps toward an ideal interna- 
tionalism, but rather at such adjustments within the 
present system as will permit every nation to do the 
best it can for itself without roiling its neighbors. 

By avoiding politics and cleaving closely to eco- 
nomic next steps, the Conference may accomplish 
certain definite objectives. Of itself it has no power 
whatever, but its recommendations will have such 
weight that parliaments may put them through 
later. A European customs union may result even- 
tually from its debates. But even if the conference 
yields no immediate results, its indirect influences 
will be enormous because of the associations created 
there among men who count heavily in the practical 
affairs of the workaday world. 

The American delegation to the conference cc- 
cupies a position at once strategic and difficult. As 
representatives of the outstanding creditor power, 
they will be the target for every major plea for relief. 
In this tangle of interests, it is reassuring to know 
that the delegation is a strong one picked largely by 
Secretary Hoover, whose international vision has 
never yet run away with his shrewd sense of what is 
due his country. 
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Short-Circuiting the War Debts 


By John Carter 





at Columbia University, members of the 
faculty of political science, burst “‘spon- 
taneously” into print in a manifesto attacking all 
the existing American debt settlements. They 
clamored for an international debt and reparations 


>: December 20, 1926, forty-two professors 


bent itself to the destruction of these weapons. At 
the Washington Conference our fleet was scrapped 
in an effort to promote naval disarmament and 
peace in the Pacific area. Immediately afterwards, 
the British launched their debt policy, through the 
Balfour note of August, 1922, branding us as usurers, 


conference ‘“‘to revise 
the war-debt settle- 
ments on a basis of 
justice and generosity 
for the sake of world 
peace and prosperity.” 
They declared that the 
debts were not ordinary 
business _ transactions, 
but “‘contributions to a 





With the three-power naval disarmament conference 
between the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
scheduled for next month, this article by the author of 
“Man Is War’ has timely significance. Mr. Carter 
offers a practical plan for using the debts, now so great 
a source of discord between Europe and the United 
States, as a means to peace. ‘‘Let.us use the debts as 
a diplomatic asset instead of a political liability,” he 
suggests, ‘‘until Europe shall realize that cancellation 

depends directly upon disarmament” 


making us responsible 


- for every shilling the 


British collected from 
theContinent (excluding 
Russia’s trifling $4,000, 
000,000 debt to Great 
Britain). Since then a 
lively concatenation of 
propaganda, program, 
and pronunciamento has 





common cause against a 
common enemy.” They 


fed the European hatred 
of the United States, 





held that capacity to 

pay, which many Americans had felt represented an 
element of “justice and generosity,” had “a hard 
and heartless sound.”” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
declared that “there can be no loftier or more dis- 
interested authority than that which these men 
enjoy.” The Christmas hush had fallen upon the 
press. The Hall-Mills case was dead. The Columbia 
manifesto would have been front-page stuff, even if 
the New York press had not been rigged to receive 
it sympathetically. 

A few college presidents trailed into indorsement of 
the proposal, and the issue of how or why forty-two 
professors had come simultaneously to unanimous 
agreement on one of the most complex problems 
of the age was quietly ignored. London opinion 
was interested to perceive that the “true nature” of 
the problem was gaining ground in America. The 
French were encouraged to postpone ratification of 
the Mellon-Bérenger agreement. Only Washington 
and the American public were cool. But how the 
manifesto was engineered is “nobody’s business.” 
The fact is that the prime mover in it was Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, an indefatigable internationalist 
and now an exchange professor at the Hochschule 
fir Politik in Berlin. 

The issues raised by the Columbia manifesto were 
stupendous, but it is certain that nothing fruitful 
will come of them in their present incarnation. The 
- plain fact is that America emerged from the war 
with two potent diplomatic weapons: the large war 
fleet which the Wilson Administration had under- 
taken in 1916 and speeded up in 1919, and the $11,- 
000,000,000 loaned to our erstwhile associates in the 
war against Germany. The diplomacy of Europe has 


with theobject ofmaking 
us cancel our debts, just as the previous propaganda 
against the capital ship, against a naval race, in favor 


,.of disarmament and reduced taxes, resulted in Mr. 


Hughes’ surrender of the finest navy this country 
had ever hoped to own. A significant footnote to the 
debt propaganda is the fact that when, in January, 
France paid England the second installment of her 
debt, the New York press ignored or suppressed the 
fact. Only one paper mentioned the payment, and 
then in an obscure corner of the financial page, while 
the front pages were open to the European Daaicen of 
“Uncle Shylock.” 


7 should be understood that naval strength 


and debt power are useful to us only as the 


' instruments to enforce our policy. We do not need a 


navy to protect us against a Continent enraged by 
our debt collections. Continental rage is directed 
against the debts merely because they are our sole 
weapon to impose a world settlement to our advan- 
tage. The Continent is steadily arming to provide 
itself with an alternative weapon with which to com- 
bat our pretensions. Naval armament, distressing as 
it is, is only the symptom of the conflict of policies 
and interests. Our world policy is the peaceful expan- 
sion of our trade — nothing else. The obstacles to 
this expansion are first, the various controlled com- 
modities — rubber, tin, coffee, camphor, and so on 
— by which foreign cliques or Governments artifi- 
cially restrict production and so milk our opulent 
market; and second, the various mandates and 
spheres of influence in the world from which our 
commerce is virtually excluded or where it is forced 
to compete against ruinous preferences. Until there 
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is an economic disarmament, there will be occasion 
for naval armament. 

Our policy should move, then, toward the use of 
our debts to secure this economic disarmament 
together with a stabilization of naval power which 
will leave us free to intervene on equal terms if the 
economic settlement proves illusory. 


HE Coolidge Administration has, for the last 

three years, been vainly striving to induce the 
powers to extend the 5-5-3 ratios of the Washing- 
ton Conference to all classes of naval construction. 
So far it has failed completely, — as witness the 
great agitation for ten cruisers in Congress, — and 
the French, aided by a Continental clique composed 
of Belgium, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia (with- 
out a seacoast), Poland, and Roumania, defeated 
all of our naval overtures. 

Indeed, the brusque refusal of France — followed 
by Italy — to accept President Coolidge’s proposal 
for a five-power conference to complete the work of 
the Washington Conference left the United States no 
alternative save the three-power conference of Great 
Britain, Japan, and America scheduled for June at 
Geneva. The French attitude on submarines augurs 
no abandonment of the British cruiser program, so 
the June conference affords little prospect that the 
United States can avoid the dilemma of embarking 
on a large building program or definitely abandoning 
all pretensions to naval equality with the British 
and to superiority over the Japanese fleets. Its 
greatest value, therefore, will be in the education 
in strategic affairs which it may afford the Admin- 
istration in its hitherto parochial conception of the 
nature of national armament, and to the nation in 
its naive belief that the Washington Conference 
solved the problem of American security. 

To show what America gave up in the naval dis- 
armament conference one need only cite a few 
figures. After Washington we scrapped nineteen old 
capital ships, to Britain’s twenty-two and: Japan’s 
twelve. We also scrapped thirteen capital ships 
building — splendid battleships and battle cruisers, 
with a combined tonnage of 552,800. In all we 
scrapped thirty-two big vessels (842,380 tons), to 
Great Britain’s twenty-two (447,750 tons), and 
Japan’s sixteen (354,709 tons), of which only four 
were then building. This was a real sacrifice on 
our part; justified only if it attained a real naval 
disarmament. 

Since the Washington Conference, it is of interest 
to note the new naval construction. We have sixteen 
vessels laid down or appropriated for, including two 
aircraft carriers authorized at Washington and six 
gunboats; Great Britain has thirty-seven author- 
ized, built, or building. Japan has ninety-five vessels 
building and twenty-one authorized and appro- 
priated for. France has a program of eighty-eight 
new vessels, and Italy of forty-six. To take the now 





familiar light 10,000-ton cruiser — we have fifteen, 
including those built, building, and appropriated 
for, to Great Britain’s fifty-four, Japan’s twenty-five, 
and ten each for France and Italy. To attain equality 
with Great Britain we must build twenty-one 
cruisers of a total tonnage of 207,290. Our fleet 
submarines number nine, to Britain’s sixteen, and 
Japan’s twenty-three. 

Such is the status of our first diplomatic line of 
defense. The second line — the war debts, which 
prevent Europe from enjoying a perfectly free hand 
in its dealings with us —is mildly inoperative, in 
the face of the drive for cancellation. None the less, 
during the fiscal year of 1927 foreign powers will pay 
us, in principal and interest, some $180,000,000. If 
France carries out her latest proposal, that sum will 
be augmented by $30,000,000 more — giving our 
Treasury in. very round figures $200,000,000. 
Hitherto these payments have been used to retire 
the domestic debt — over $1,000,000,000 having 
been sunk by such operations; and much of the 
European resentment over the debts is due to the 
fact that we are able so to use them as to increase our 
own prosperity. With France contributing, we stand 
to receive over $1,000,000,000 from Europe in the 
next five years, and thereby to accumulate about 
$5,000,000,000 worth of concerted dislike, hatred, 
and isolation. 

The proposal to cancel is all very well, but it 
carries with it no future sense of security, no abate- 
ment of the race in armaments, no guaranty of 
European friendship, no promise of equal oppor- 
tunity for our trade to compete in the non-Euro- 
pean markets of the world, no suggestion that 
Europe will relax her fiat “control” of essential 
raw materials. 

The Economic Conference now in session at 
Geneva is a revelation of Washington’s conviction 
that debts, economics, and disarmament can.and 
should be settled separately. As this article goes to 
press,.a fitting commentary on its impracticality is 
given by the announcement that the German chemi- 
cal and dye trust and the British Imperial Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., have combined to dominate the American 
chemical industry. While Geneva is talking about 
tariffs, raw materials, and “rationalization,” Euro- 
pean industrialists are acting, and their action takes 
the form of building up a “solid front” hostile to 
American commercial expansion. Cartels, controls, 
mergers: they — not battleships, nor debts — are 
at the heart of the armament problem. 


HAT is needed is a decided step by Wash- 

ington to short-circuit the debt and armament 
situation in such a. manner as to redress the Euro- 
pean preponderance. against our policies. There are 
two courses open. One is a bold and adventurous 
policy of recognition of Soviet Russia, playing off the 
balance of power against Europe on the one hand, 
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and against Japan on the other. This, while strategi- 
cally. unanswerable, is still morally difficult. The 
other. course is more immediately practical and 
needs no overt step to put it in operation. 

Let the Administration, through the next Con- 
gress, authorize and launch a five-year naval 
construction program designed to give us a well- 
rounded fleet, specifically stated as necessary to re- 
store the naval parity with Great Britain. Let the 
building program involved cost the total of the bil- 
lion dollars due us as payment on war debts during 
the next five years. Let the naval building estimates 
each year equal precisely the amount due us from our 
European debtors. Then let the President announce 





our Government’s earnest desire to participate in an- 


other conference to limit naval armament along the 


Washington ratios and to settle the questions of - 


economic exclusiveness, raw materials, and the open’ « 
_*ysingenuous Britain, contributing $160,000,000 a year 


tions use “controlled” raw materials as commercial’” to a new American fleet because she is unwilling to 


clubs to bully our trade and persist in making eco-" 


door throughout the world. So long as foreign na- 


nomic preserves of their mandates, colonies, or of 
such nominally independent areas as China, there 
will be an obvious need for naval armament and for 
naval competition. An economic world settlement is 
the sine gua non of any effective disarmament. Let 
us, therefore, proclaim our willingness to reconsider 
our war debts only in any such global economic 
and naval settlement. Then let us sit back and 
see what happens. 


The strategy of this policy — which should be 
delicately intimated rather than bluntly stated — 
is obvious. At Geneva, France manceuvred her little 
group of nations as a bloc against our efforts to dis- 
arm the world. These nations will pay us in 1927, as 
follows: Italy, $5,000,000; Belgium, $4,100,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $3,000,000; Poland, $6,000,000; 
Jugoslavia, $200,000; Roumania, $300,000. France 
should pay $30,000,000. These are sums worth con- 
sidering. Again, by 1932, the end of the proposed 
first American building program, payments will be 
jumping. France would be paying $50,000,000; 
Italy, nearly $15,000,000; Roumania, $800,000, and 
so on. In view of a professed willingness to discuss 
debts, reparations, economics, and naval armaments 
at one general conference, the responsibility for 
exacting these payments would rest no longer on 


’ the “hard and heartless” capacity to pay, but on dis- 


reduce her own; on “bankrupt and ruined”’ France, 
paying millions to construct our light cruisers be- 
cause she insists on building numerous cruisers and 
submarines herself; on Fascist Italy with its pro- 
gram of Romanizing the Mediterranean. 

It will be argued against this suggestion that it 
fails to take Japan into account. Japan owes us 
nothing and is not amenable to European pressure. 
That’s easy. If Japan refuses to join in a genuine 
demobilization of the (Continued on page 548) 
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Denver’s Holy Newspaper War 


By Silas Bent 


the expedient of giving away more than a 
dollar’s worth of gasoline with each twenty- 
eight-cent “want ad,” has filled twenty-five columns 
on a single day with a form of advertising famed as a 
circulation builder. This is but a single strategy in 
a holy war which has already become the biggest 
newspaper conflict of recent years, and promises 
even more amusing incidents ere the dust settles. 
The Scripps-Howard group, owning twenty-six 
newspapers and some 


\ JOURNALISTIC stripling in Denver, by 


and a reputation for courage. A former gambler 
and lottery king, he became.an evil cynosure dur- 
ing the Senate investigation of the Teapot Dome 
scandal. The lines of battle are drawn between 
giants; and as a commentary on modern American 
journalistic practices, the battle has already proved 
illuminating. 

At the beginning of this year the Denver Post, an 
afternoon paper, had more than twice the combined 


circulation of the three other newspapers there. One 
of the three was the Ex- 





profitable subsidiaries, in- 
cluding a lively news serv- 
ice, the United Press, has 
challenged the supremacy 
of Fred G. Bonfils, owner 
of the Denver Post, a 
supremacy long unques- 
tioned in the Rockies. 
Bonfils is wealthy with 
a two-gun newspaper 


One of the most spectacular battles of modern times is 
now in progress in Denver, Colorado, according to Mr. 
- Bent. The Scripps-Howard papers, the morning and 
evening ‘‘ News,” and the “‘ Post,”’ run by a former circus 
owner, Fred G. Bonfils, are engaged in a noisome war 
unequaled in the history of newspapers for fire-and- 
brimstone tactics. Everything from promises to free 
gasoline and groceries are being used as weapons to 
win public favor. Himself an experienced journalist, 
the author is a discerning observer of the hostilities 


press, a Scripps-Howard 
property, with less than 
fifteen thousand sales 
daily. It was this David 
that went out, with a 
sling shot against the 
mountain Goliath; but in 
the pebble to be hurled 
were enormous financial 
resources. At the first 
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of this year Bonfils established a morning Post 
to match his afternoon paper, bought franchises 
for Associated Press service for both of them, and 
added to the Hearst features he was already ex- 
ploiting the services of the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Times. Then he -waded lustily into 
the fray. 

The Scripps-Howard group in the meantime had 
consolidated the other papers into a morning and 
evening News; and Roy W. Howard, general man- 
ager, had assured Denver business men that “we 
come with neither a tin cup nor a lead pipe.” This 
announcement, made at a luncheon of the chamber 
of commerce, was greeted with a demonstration 
amounting to an ovation. Howard had much to say 
about what his papers would do for Denver, little to 
say about what he would do to Bonfils; but the 
gasoline incident was a portent. 

It had been a custom of the Post to give prizes 
with two-line “want ads.” The News announced 
that it would give away a gallon of gasoline as such 
a prize, and gasoline was selling in Denver at twenty- 
one cents. The Post announced scornfully that it 
would give two gallons. The News announced that it 
would see the ante and raise it one, to three gallons. 
Oh, very well, said the Post, we'll make it four. The 
News met this with an offer of five gallons, to be 
procured at any one of twenty filling stations, and 
Denver scratched its head to think of something to 
say in two lines. The News printed 15,000 want 
advertisements that day, and took over lunch stands 
to feed free sandwiches and coffee to the long queues 
of waiting motorists. The Post quit. 

But the Post was not through. It announced for 
serial publication a flapper story guaranteed to 
make Valentino’s hair curl, were he alive. That 


thing! cried the News; why, you needn’t wait to” 


read that trash in the Post; any purchaser of a two- 
line want advertisement can have the book free-for- 
nothin’. The Post looked around for a new cirulation 
manager, and the war went on. 


A MAN, hanging by his teeth to a sliding pulley, 
made a thrilling “dive for life” along a taut 
wire from the roof of the Post building to the 
street; dance halls were thrown open to the crowds; 
there were fireworks and the explosion of bombs. 
This was in the Bonfils tradition, for he and his late 
partner, Harry Tammen, a former bartender, were 
owners of the Sells-Floto Circus, and often said that 


running a newspaper was just like running a circus. © 


There was to be an automobile show, for instance. 
The Post advertised a magnificent spectacle at a 
bluff on Castle Mountain, outside the city. Thither 
the citizenry repaired to see “a thrilling leap for 
death by seventy-five world-famous Autoarabs, the 
tumbling Gas Anns, the Leaping Lenas of motor- 
dom’s circus world.” Army tanks hauled some bat- 
tered automobile has-beens to the brink, and the 


populace gasped as they hurtled over to a noisy 
destruction. 

The News countered by becoming a free grocer. 
It gave away with Sunday “want ads” any of these 
commodities: half a dozen oranges, half a pound of 
bacon, four grapefruit, a dozen and a half bananas, 
four loaves of bread, half a pound of butter, six 
pounds of potatoes, three cans of chili and two of 
tamales, four pounds of sweet potatoes, a quart of 
ice cream, a pound of hard candy, or five bars of a 
popular soap. 


mere ea of circus showmanship as applied to 
a daily newspaper: Some fifteen years ago, when 
I was a reporter in St. Louis, the Sells-Floto Circus 
came to town, and Tammen, who was the chief im- 
presario of that enterprise, gave an interview on the 
subject — not to me, but to Carlos F. Hurd of the 
Post-Dispatch. Let me quote a paragraph or two 
from a yellowed copy in front of me: 


‘The newspaper has to entertain people. Of course, 
we have to keep them informed, and now and then to 
expose something, though half the time we may not 
know what we are talking about. 

But the main thing is entertaining, after all. If the 
reading matter in the paper gets a little dull, there 
are other ways. Out in Denver we organized a big 
Boys’ Band, and advertised for parents who wanted 
their boys to learn music. We furnished the uniforms, 
the instruments and the instruction, and all the © 
parents had to furnish was the boys. 

And when they come into our office we show them 
something different. For instance, the clock is right 
in the floor, under their feet, and they don’t have to 
look up on the wall for it. Instead, when they look up, 
they see a motto, “O Justice, when expelled from 
other habitations, make this thy dwelling place.” 
If a man wants to laugh at the motto, it’s al right 
with us, and if he wants to take it seriously, it’s all 
right for him. 


Tammen, big, good-looking, good-tempered, was 
the hand-shaker and hail fellow well met of the 
Post until his death last year. Any panhandler could 
be sure of a hand-out from him. Bonfils, a Corsican 
who boasted that his father’s father was a cousin of 
the Little Corporal, won the respect of Denver by 
his personal courage and his readiness with a gun. 
He had a reputation for going all the way in what- 
ever he undertook, from civic enterprises to deals 
with Harry Sinclair. The Post was as often the 
champion of honest politicans as of crooks. One 
could never know which way the cat would jump. 
The paper was the Big Brother of everybody in the 
Rockies, or posed as that; and its dominant circula- 


_tion was based on sentimental ignorance as well as 


adroit showmanship. 
After the Senate exposé of the Teapot Dome 
scandal a Committee of Ethics of the American 


Newspaper Editors’ Society investigated Bonfils 
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and Tammen. It reported that the deal with Sin- 
clair, which followed a prolonged and bitter attack 
on Secretary Fall and the oil men — and was fol- 
lowed in turn by praise to the face for them — had 
taken place before the society adopted its high- 
sounding code of ethics. The committee was con- 
fronted with the technical difficulty that it could not 
recommend retroactive discipline for offenders. Yet 
when this newspaper war came on, Bonfils had no 
difficulty in procuring Associated Press franchises 
for his afternoon and his new morning paper; 
although the Associated Press is ostensibly a codpera- 
tive enterprise: a sort of club in which a single black- 
ball will ban any applicant for membership; and it is 
the most pretentious, the most pious, and the most 
sanctimonious of all American newspaper enter- 
prises. I set down these facts, not merely as indica- 
tions that the news-gathering agency is less than it 
pretends to be, or that Bonfils isn’t plenty good 
enough for membership in it, but as showing that 
there is, in American newspaperdom, no standard 
whatsoever of ethical and sidauinnl practice. 


HE Scripps-Howard group has minced no words 

in mincing its competitor. Its paper has called 
the Post “a blackmailing, blackguarding, nauseous 
sheet which stinks to high heaven and which is the 
shame of newspaper men the world over.” It has 
called Bonfils a “brigand,” a “mountebank,” and 
“a scaly monstrosity.” There has been no libel suit. 
Years ago, when a weekly paper commented with 
some levity on that motto about Justice and her 
dwelling place, Bonfils did fume about a libel suit; 
but Tammen, laughing, said he was too late: he 
(Tammen) had already wired congratulations. Now 
the reply Bonfils and his organ make to these fish- 
wife outgivings is of the loftiest tone. Let me quote: 


[The Post is a] gladiator invincible, fearless, deter- 
mined, with a giant’s strength, a philosopher’s men- 
tality . . . The champion of every good and pure and 
holy and righteous cause; and the faithful and un- 
ceasing defender of righteousness, justice, decency, 
law and order . . . the opponent of every wrong and 
evil thing, of every form of crime, oppression, greed, 
selfishness and lawlessness. 


These are not tabloid picture papers, mind you. 
The Bonfils and the Scripps-Howard papers in 
Denver are standard size and presumably actuated 
by adult standards. The Bonfils papers get the 
respectable and somewhat stodgy Associated Press 
service; they also get the Hearst service, and an as- 
sortment of other services. The far-flung Scripps- 
Howard string extends from New York City, where 
the Telegram was recently added to it, well into the 
South and far into the West. It is an up-and-coming 
chain of papers, sometimes a little rowdy and over- 
given to news of crime and scandal; but it has never, 
so far as I know, been accused of underhandedness 





a 


or double dealing. In Denver it has fought fire with 
fire. It has attacked the Post with the Bonfils- 
Tammen weapons, so far as showmanship and sales- 
manship are concerned. In the first three months of 
this year the Rocky Mountain News and the Evening 
News gained nearly one and a half million lines of 
advertising, while they are advertised as gaining in 
circulation more rapidly than any other papers in 
the country. They have a combined net sale, daily 
and Sundays, of 175,000; and they boast gleefully 
that the Post has lost nearly a third of a million lines 
of advertising; what has happened to its circulation 
does not appear. But it is clear that Fred Bonfils, 
former master of the Little Louisiana Lottery in 
Kansas City, Kansas, is in for the fight of his life. 
No newspaper man is likely to sorrow as he observes 
the conflict. 

No outsider can be expected to sorrow, but many 
will marvel. So this, they will say to themselves, is 
daily journalism. Free groceries and gasoline, circus 
stunts, open dance halls, fireworks, and bombs are 
the means by which an electorate is informed of 
political issues and a community made aware of its 
unseen environment. Of course that is not so. These 
trappings and devices are but the lure to the trough, 
where the unterrified voter may drink deep of 
knowledge. The consent of the governed is to be 
based on the tricks of the three-ring circus and the 
ballyhoo artist! So, at least, it is in Denver; and so, 
to a greater extent than many of us realize, it is in all 
metropolitan centers served by the kind of news- 
papers which mass literacy leads into preposterous 
competition for big circulations. 


OOK about you in your own town and see what 
the daily papers are doing. To be sure, there 
are not many of the great dailies in the large cities 
which indulge so noisily in this merry game of dog- 
eat-dog; but in the smaller communities and the 
cities that like to believe they are “booming in a 
big way,” managing editors are continually scratch- 
ing their heads for new devices wherewith to lure 
the unwary reader into the list of devotees. Perhaps 
their weapons may be more pretentious than Baby 
Parades or household exhibits or free trips to 
Atlantic City or Washington, but they are all taken 
from the same well-equipped armory. 
In Denver, to be sure, the situation is exaggerated. 
A state of war exists, and there is a return to frontier 
conditions. But Rebecca West has observed acutely 
of this country that “the mass of the population is 
in a frontier state of mind.” Chicago with its 
machine-gun bandits and New York with its feud 
loyalties, its half-naked girls, its jazz, can hardly call 
the Denver kettle black. To what extent can the 
newspapers be held responsible for such frontier 
conditions and such a frontier state of mind? To 
what extent may they plead that their columns but 
reflect that state of mind? 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MAZATLAN 


THE PRIDE OF EVERY MEXICAN CITY IS ITS CHURCH. AND THE LITTLE 
CITY OF THIS CATHEDRAL ASPIRES TO BECOME THE PRIDE OF THE WEST 
COAST, THE LOS ANGELES OF MEXICO 


A HERITAGE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
THOUGH THE CHURCH HAS BEEN A RECENT SOURCE OF TROUBLE IN MEX- 
ICO, IT IS ESSENTIALLY A PART OF THE COUNTRY. HERE IS THE WEATHER- 
BEATEN, HAND-CARVED DOOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAN YGNACIO 


THE SANTIAGO RIVER IN JALISCO 
HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT ARE INDICATED BY THE FACT THAT IT DROPS OVER 6,000 FEET IN 150 MILES 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THIS STREAM FOR 
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IN THE WAY OF 
PROGRESS 


CUTS AND FILLS, TUNNELS AND 
‘BRIDGES ON A SCALE ALMOST 
UNPRECEDENTED IN THE BUILD- 
ING OF RAILROADS HAVE BEEN 
NECESSARY IN ENGINEERING 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
THROUGH THE ‘“‘BARRANCA” 
COUNTRY OF MEXICO 


A HIGHWAY OF THE 
FRANCISCANS 


A SECTION OF THE OLD SPANISH 

ROAD WINDING OVER THE 

ROUTE OF EL CAMINO REAL, 

WHICH EXTENDS FROM SOUTH- 

ERN MEXICO UP THE WEST COAST 

INTO CALIFORNIA AS FAR AS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MODERN 
TRANSPORTATION 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN NEAR 
TEPIC IN LOWER NAYARIT, 
WHERE THE PLODDING BURROS 
HAVE BEEN RELIED UPON FOR 
CENTURIES TO TRANSPORT SUP- 
PLIES ACROSS THE SIERRA MA- 
DRES MOUNTAINS NOW AT LAST 
SPANNED BY A RAILROAD 
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THE MARCH 
OF INDUSTRY 


SUGAR MILLS SUCH AS THIS 
AT ELDORADO ARE FOUND 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE OF 
SINOLGA, BUT THE GREAT 
STRETCHES OF IDLE LAND RE- 
MAINING TESTIFY TO THE NEED 
OF FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
















THE OLD WORLD AND 
THE NEW 


HERMOSILLO LIES. IN THE CEN- 
TER OF A GREAT SEMIARID~ 
PORTION OF SONORA, IN ONE 
OF THE SIXTEEN RIVER VAL- 
LEYS THAT TRAVERSE THE 
WEST COAST FROM THE MOUN- 
TAINS TO THE SEA 





A MILE ABOVE THE SEA 


THIS STREET SCENE IN THE CITY 
OF GUADALAJARA IS EXPRES- 
SIVE OF THE SPORADIC OUT- 
CROPPING OF MODERNITY 
WHICH ONE OCCASIONALLY 
RUNS ACROSS AMONG THE 
PLATEAU CITIES OF WESTERN 
MEXICO 
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Historic Mansions in Exile 


By B. S. Townroe 


considerable anxiety because it is rumored 

that dozens of chateaux and manor houses 
containing untold treasures of furniture and painting 
are being bought by American millionaires and 
shipped to the other side of the Atlantic. Columns 
on this topic have appeared in the daily press of 
London and Paris. But careful inquiries made during 
three recent visits to France and in the course of 
journeys to various parts of Great Britain convince 
me that these reports have much exaggerated the 
truth of the matter. 


B= in France and Great Britain there is 


members of the French nobility who possessed 
historic furniture, valuable pictures, and ancient 
libraries, when they found that all their capital was 
rapidly wasting away with the falling franc, deter- 
mined to preserve something from the threatened 
wreck of their family fortunes, and accordingly 
converted heirlooms into dollars. Not only furniture, 
pictures, jewels, manuscripts, books, and tapestries, 
but some of her most ancient monuments have been 
sold to the highest bidder. Thus France lost the 
wonderful Gothic windows that belonged to a 

Dominican abbey at Sens, the 





The county archeological 
societies in Great Britian find it 
impossible to give any confirmed 
example of the transshipment of 
complete houses with the excep- 
tion of two that occurred re- 
cently —Warwick Priory and 
Agecroft Hall. Far from there 
being any: further authenticated 
cases to bear out the allegation 
that the American enthusiasm 
for antiquities is a serious menace 
to the historic possessions of 
Great Britain, I learn that a 
section of American opinion is 
helping those who are endeavor- 
ing in England to prevent beauti- 
ful buildings from falling to decay 
or being spoiled by clumsy and 


Now and then there is an 
outcry from England or some 
European country against the 
purchase of historic treasures 
by Americans. The Editors 
recently requested Mr. Town- 
roe, for some years editor of 
Housing in the British 
Ministry of Health and an 
authority on the housing ques- 
tion and town planning in 
England and France, to in- 
vestigate the contention that 
Americans are purchasing en- 
tire chateaux and manor 
houses for transshipment to 
the United States. This article 
contains the results of his 

wide survey 


staircase of Francois I at Abbe- 
ville, and the Gothic roofing 
from Villeneuve-les-Avignon in 
Provence. 

It is probable, too, that part 
of the recent outcry in France 
at the sale of historic buildings 
and art treasures is due to the 
fact that the former owners 
suspect they received only a 
fraction of the true value of their 
possessions. Antique dealers 
travel around rural France, and 
when they find some interesting 
paneling, or a doorway or ceiling, 
offer a sum that to the inexpe- 
rienced owner appears to be 
substantial. But the wily buyers 
sell again to American collectors 











ignorant restoration, such as 
occurred when several of Britain’s cathedrals, 
notably St. Alban’s, and scores of her churches were 
irretrievably disfigured by reckless restoration 
during the Victorian era. In the recently published 
report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, to which I owe a debt for much of the 
information contained in this article, there is an 
interesting letter from Mr. W. A. Appleton of 
Boston, Massachusetts, secretary of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiquities. This 
shows how American opinion is codperating with 
architects and others in Great Britain with a 
view to the wiser preservation of the ancient monu- 
ments of art. 

In France, however, the situation is somewhat 
different. Few chateaux have been actually bought 
up and removed stone by stone to America, but 
hundreds have been let or sold to Americans during 
their temporary residence in Europe, and during the 
past eight years many of the treasures of France 
have been carried away to the United States. Certain 





at an enormous profit. The story 
is told for example in Paris of a beautiful shrine 
dating from the Fifteenth Century, the pride of 
Chazay d’Azergues, which sold for 500 francs, or for 
not more than $15 at the rate of exchange at that 
time. I heard, too, of an American sculptor who 
bought a beautiful cloister in some out-of-the-way 
district of France for 7,000 francs. He took it down 
with the greatest care, marking each stone so that it 
could be rebuilt, and eventually sold it for 
12,000,000 francs. 

In some cases local residents have strongly pro- 
tested against the removal of architectural beauties 
from their districts, and have voluntarily subscribed 
to prevent such losses. There was recently such a 
case at Mothe-Saint-Heray. The ruins of an ancient 
chateau were put up at public auction, and a buyer, 
reported to be acting on behalf of an American 
firm of antique dealers, offered 25,000 francs. The 
owner was about to accept, but the local municipal 
council decided to bid. A fund was raised to which 
the council gave 5,000 francs, and the remainder was 
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collected from local people. Thus the chitteau was 


saved to France. 
In consequence of these iad similar cases there 
are many today in France who believe that their 


country should follow the example of Italy and pass . 


a law to prevent historical and architectural treas- 
ures from being scattered to the four quarters of the 
globe and especially to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mussolini in Italy, after learning of the steady out- 
ward flow of Italian treasures, passed a law placing 
every article of particular historical or archzologi- 
cal interest under the protection of the state. 

In France, Senator Chastenet is proposing that an 
inventory be made of all churches, chateaux, shrines, 
and other buildings in France that have any anti- 
quarian interest. The owners of these should not be 
allowed, so he proposes, either to sell or to make 
extensive alterations without giving at least a 
month’s notice to the Ministry of Fine Arts. 


HILE the menace to ancient buildings in 
France is regarded as serious, in Great Britain 

the number which has been taken down for trans- 
shipment to America is almost negligible. According 
to the latest report of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, only the two well-known 
houses referred to above have been sent to America. 
Warwick Priory, which was first erected in the reign: 
of Elizabeth, has been already removed and re- 
constructed in America. Agecroft Hall from Pendle- 
bury in Lancashire has also been transshipped, and 
it is curious that within a short time of its removal 
a report was published by the Manchester Joint 
Town Planning Committee containing a list of 
ancient buildings in the district worthy of preserva- 
tion. Agecroft Hall, a half-timbered building of the 
time of Henry VII, is at the top of this list. Naturally 
the loss of such a fine house has caused an outcry. 
There is in consequence a body of opinion in Eng- 
land that demands amendment of the Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1913, with a view to avoiding 
further losses. Sir Henry Slesser, who was Attorney- 
General in Britain’s Labor Government, has intro- 
duced a bill in Parliament with this object in view. 
On the other hand, there are many who consider 
such an agitation unnecessary and unjust. They 
argue that it is infinitely better for a beautiful and 
historic building to be reconstructed in the United 
States, where it will be carefully preserved and ap- 
preciated, than allowed to fall into ruin in some 
grimy industrial district. Agecroft Hall was indeed 
situated near a pit head in the colliery field of Lan- 
cashire, and the English architect who carried out 
with considerable skill and taste the work of pulling 
it down and reérecting it in Virginia aptly stated 
that it had been “killed in order to ensure its 
joyful resurrection.” , 
It should be remembered that many of Britain’s 
manor houses, built in more spacious Tudor or 


Jacobean days, are expensive to maintain in a state 
of proper repair. Landed proprietors in England are 
heavily taxed. There is a supertax, often paid out of 
capital by those who depend on the land for their 
annual income, and death duties of thirty per cent 
on the realty of moderate fortunes. The result of 
this fiscal system is that few who own historic 
mansions can afford to live in them. Some lease or sell 
them for conversion into boarding schools or private 
hotels. In other cases, they give them to the nearest 
city, if the municipality is prepared to guarantee 
their upkeep. An example of this occurred recently. 
in the Midlands, when the city of Nottingham ac- 
cepted the generous gift of Wollaton Hall, one of the 
finest and most beautiful in the country, "from Lord 
Middleton. Some of the stately homes of England 
have been converted for use as hospitals or. con- 
valescent homes. In short, few of the largest. are oc- 
cupied by families which owned them a century ago. 
Almost every week there are announcements in the 
London press of mansions being sold by their aristo- 
cratic owners to men who have made fortunes out of 
some branch of commerce. 

Unfortunately, only the minority pass into i 
hands of owners or tenants who have the financial 
resources available to prevent them falling into 
disrepair. Many which cannot be sold are stripped 
of their paneling, staircases, and mantelpieces, and 
left mere shells to be inhabited by rats and owls. 
These fixtures command a ready market. Mr. A. R. 
Powys, the enthusiastic secretary of the British 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
tells me that the trade in old materials is encourag- 
ing owners of property to destroy rather than to 
repair their buildings. He states that it is not at all 
uncommon for him to find among his morning let- 
ters a request from an architect or a builder asking 
him to tell where old slates, old fittings, and old 
timber may be obtained. 


NDER such circumstances, many who regret 
that the mother country should lose buildings 
that are landmarks of English history,. prefer 
that to their being broken up and sold piecemeal. 
But should other mansions be transshipped to 
the United States, it is probable that legislation on 
these lines will be pressed forward, though in fairness 
to owners it is likely to be limited to directing that 
an owner, before selling an historic house and’ its 
fixtures to America, give an opportunity either to 
the state, acting through H. M. Office of Works, or 
through the local authority of his district, to buy or 
lease the house at a fair price. 

In this way the owner would be assured of obtain- 
ing a just return for his property. There would be no 
suggestion of the state’s being-compelled to pay too 
much under threat of exportation abroad, for the 
amount to be paid might well be settled by com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Presidential Ham and Eggs 


Y curiosity has 
always’ been 
aroused by the 


White House breakfasts. 
On each occasion I work 
myself into a frenzy of 
excitement, imagining the 
various kinds of political 
plots that may be manu- 
factured over the Presi- 
dential oatmeal. 


“It strikes me that there must be something 
unbelievably funny about the White House break- 
fasts.’’ So writes our correspondent this week, in 
discussing what one New York newspaper man has 
called the ‘‘mystery meals.’’ *‘ Although I have 
frequently been told that the President can be posi- 
tively garrulous at luncheon or dinner, it has never 
been whispered to me that he says more than half a 
dozen words at breakfast.’’ Just what does go on, 

then, over the coffee cups? 


rolling by offering merry 
quips along its path. 
Rather does he sit silent, 
answering in monosylla- 
bles whatever innocuous 
questions simple polite- 
ness forces a near-by 
guest to ask. 

It strikes me that there 
must be something un- 
believably funny about 
the White House break- 








Gradually, however, it 
is beginning to dawn on 
me that the Coolidge breakfasts are a fraud and a 
delusion, at least in so far as they furnish the basis 
of political events. Not only does politics form an in- 
finitesimal part of the early morning’s conversation, 
but in the few words that Mr. Coolidge contributes 
at his own table politics figures not at all. 

Were it not for the ease and apparent frankness 
with which it is possible to urge guests at a White 
House breakfast to talk, I should believe that Mr. 
Coolidge could be credited with putting over the 
smoothest of political conferences with the minimum 
of publicity. I should feel that he had at last found a 
means for confabulation to which the world at large 
could never be admitted, a closet talk with men of 
his party which even the most astute of the political 
guessers of Washington could not accurately hit. 

Evidently, at these morning feasts — grapefruit, 
hot cereal, scrambled eggs, ham, corn bread, pan- 
cakes, sausages, and coffee were served at the last 
one in the du Pont Circle house — the guests talked 
about those subjects which might be expected to 
engage the interest of a suburbanite whose alarm 
clock had failed to go off and whose train leaves the 
junction at 7.45. Outside of the usual number of 
direct questions, which are taboo, such as the Presi- 
dent’s thoughts.on a third term, what he thinks of 
Borah, Dawes, Kellogg, Robert M. Washburn, or 
Frank Stearns, the guests, or the President, for that 
matter, make no attempt to raise the intellectual 
plane of the breakfasts above that of a downtown, 
one-armed lunch room. Mr. Coolidge, it seems, 
proves the one host in the United States who does 
not feel it necessary to stimulate the conversation 
about his table. Were it not for the fact that he is 
President of the United States, I could well imagine 
the features of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge illuminating 
the back pages of some Sunday magazine section 


‘under the familiar heading: “I was never so em- 


barrassed in all my life.” From all accounts, the 
President is not one to set the conversational ball 


fasts groaning under a 


_ list of unassorted viands such as would make a New 


England table cry aloud. Although I have frequently 
been told that the President can be positively garru- 
lous at luncheon or dinner, it has never been whis- 
pered to me that he says more than half a dozen 
words at breakfast. 

Imagine the inner feelings of a dozen prominent 
statesmen, invited by telephone to breakfast with 
the President, who find that the only matters under 
discussion are the state of the weather or the quality 
of the maple syrup. After the orgy they ask what 
it is all about. And the White House replies that 
it is nothing more than a social affair. And ap- 
parently it is. 

Take the last breakfast where Leader Curtis of 
Kansas, Chairman Butler of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and Senator McNary of Oregon, he 
of farm-relief fame, and a dozen others were present. 
Would not such a gathering lend wings to the imagi- 
nation of even the dumbest of the farm bloc? Yet, 
so far as I have been able to discover, the only con- 
tribution to the conversation was the settlement by 
the President of a dispute that arose over the origin 
of the maple syrup. It came from the Berkshires and 
not from Vermont. 


OME imaginative fellow in the New York World 
refers to these breakfasts-as “mystery meals.” 


‘For me there is no more mystery about them than I 


would find in any other house where the host makes 
no effort to be pleasant, takes no part in the con- 
versation, remains frozen and aloof, and indulges in 
none of the customary small arts. Were it not for the 
fact that the event takes place at the White House, 
I would wager that not one of the guests at these 
functions would accept twice. In Washington, it 
proves safe to assume, there are a dozen breakfast 
tables round which it would be more pleasant to 
gather, over which ‘the conversation flows more 


easily and amusingly, and (Continued on page 548) 
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Readers and Writers 


especially political conservatism, 
is one of the profoundest and most 
puzzling traits of a character usually 
reputed to be daring and iconoclastic, it 
bears little resemblance to the English 
Toryism from which it has obviously 
sprung. No conservative paper in this 
country can compare with the London 
Morning Post in its constant and aggres- 
sive reiteration of ideas which clearly bear 
no relation to facts, but represent a defi- 
nite and important class point of view. 
Presumably, this is because there is no 
such class in America as that represented 
by the English newspaper in question. 
Those who remember the London 
Saturday Review in its heyday, some 
years before the war, will recall it as a 
sort of weekly edition of the Morning 
Post, and they will be prepared for “The 
Last Victorians” (Lippincott), by its 
editor, Arthur A. Baumann. As his 
patronymic will suggest to those cynics 
who have observed such phenomena in 
England before, Mr. Baumann is more of 
a Briton and a Tory than the British 
themselves. This volume is an apotheosis 
of the grand old days when England was 
“ruled by gentlemen,” including under 
that term Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
who is the first of the twenty-one person- 
alities herein described: ° Disraeli, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Sir William Har- 
court, Viscount Goschen, Balfour, Cham- 
berlain, Lord Randolph Churchill, Walter 
Bagehot, Anthony Trollope, Jowett, 
Wyndham, Parnell, Labouchére, Viscount 
Grey, the Earl of Oxford, and others. 


A pecially American conservatism, 


ROLLOPE and Bagehot, Mr. Bau- 

mann informs us, are the only excep- 
tions to the statement that he has heard 
them all, and spoken with most of them. 
In order to avoid all misunderstanding, 
he declares frankly: “I am a Victorian 
Tory, naked and unashamed. I make no 
pretence to impartiality, or attempt to 
defend my prejudices. . . . Armageddon 
apart, everything done after 1906 is for 
me a step on the easy slope that leads 
unlimited democracy to its nadir of 
helplessness and corruption.” As out- 
standing examples of the horrors that 
disturb him, he mentions the Trades 
Disputes Act, which places “our indus- 
trial system at the mercy of the trade 
unions”; the Finance Act of 1910 and 
war taxation, which have ruined the 
territorial aristocracy; the Parliament 
Act, which “placed us under single- 
chamber government”; the Reform Act 
of 1918, because it extended the vote to 
“recipients of parish relief and the wives 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 





of existing voters,” and the “surrender 
of five-sixths of Ireland to the party of 
murder and treason.” 

His enthusiasms are reserved for the 
Early Victorians, notably Disraeli, whom 
he heard defending the Treaty of Berlin. 
Being an antiprotectionist, Mr. Baumann 
is violently hostile to Joseph Chamberlain, 
and he cannot forgive Lord Salisbury for 
his doubts concerning Disraeli. Appar- 
ently Salisbury, though not a radical or a 
menace to society, had not the same right 
as Mr. Baumann to air his prejudices. 
Logic in these matters is not his strong 
point, as the reader will notice. 

In his opening chapter the author 
dwells pessimistically on the political, 
military, social, and intellectual decadence 
of England. There are no great modern 
statesmen; the war produced no Nelsons 
and Wellingtons; the writers, no Thack- 
erays and Trollopes; the stage, no Irving 
or Siddons. “We live among the Not- 
Quites and the Just-Nots.” It never 
seems to cross Mr. Baumann’s mind that 
possibly the late war would have been 
completely beyond a mind like Welling- 
ton’s, that Sir Henry Irving was not a 
great actor according to modern stand- 
ards, and that the great men of this age 
need not necessarily come into any of the 
fields in which he is interested. In medi- 
cine, science, and engineering achieve- 
ments are being recorded which are surely 
as important to the human race as the 
novels of Trollope. 

On reaching Mr. Baumann’s last chap- 
ter, my amusement at his inability to 
reason logically and consecutively reached 
its height. This-is his last word, and 
it consists of a meditation upon the 
number of Prime Ministers of the front 
rank who ended their careers unhappily. 
All of them belong to the Nineteenth 
Century, and represent, therefore, the 
halcyon days for which the author sighs. 
The second Pitt “died of worry and fail- 
ure aggravated by alcoholism”; Spencer 
Perceval was shot by a madman; “in the 
following eight years there were three 


terrible suicides,” and statesman after 
statesman is described as having been 
bullied, chased, or hunted to death by 
party politicians. How does all this fit 
in with the theory that the successors of 
these men are failures? 

Characteristic of Mr. Baumann’s sense 
of fair play is his reference first to Lord 
Londonderry and then to Parnell. The 
former was “‘one of the greatest Foreign 
Secretaries this country has ever had. 
He had been blackmailed for years in 
connection with an amorous misadven- 
ture,” so he cut his throat. Parnell, of 
course, was neither the victim of forgery 
nor at least political blackmail. Not on 
your life! “Besides robbing one of his 
few friends of his wife, he was a vulgar 
polygamist, as Scotland Yard well knew.” 
That must be why, in order to ruin him 
with the Irish party, Scotland Yard pro- 
duced no evidence of his polygamy, but 
Pigott was commissioned to do a little 
forging in the sacred cause of liberty! 
Mr. Baumann’s chapter on Parnell is a 
masterpiece of malice. 


ORE sympathetic, but as uncon- 
sciously funny, is the account of 
Wyndham, who is accused of committing 
the dreadful offense of being interested in 
other things besides politics and being 
half a Celt—his mother being the grand- 
daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
“He had a genuine love of literature, 
particularly of poetry, of Shakespeare 
and medieval French poets,” and Mr. 
Baumann views these propensities with 
alarm. “When you are preparing a 
speech or listening to a debate on Irish 
Land Purchase it does not do to be think- 
ing of Ronsard or Plutarch.” Well, it 
certainly did very well for George Wynd- 
ham, since the Land Purchase Act which 
bears his name was one of the sanest and 
most constructive measures ever devised 
to settle a problem whose continued 
existence would have made all subse- 
quent changes for the better in Ireland 
impossible. 

Not that Mr. Baumann wanted that 
or any other problem settled. One gathers 
vaguely that a declaration of war is the 
only act of statesmanship of which a true 
Victorian Tory can approve. All other 
matters should be met with a denial, a re- 
fusal to act, a resolute stand for the status 
quo. In many cases, such an attitude is 
tantamount to a declaration of war, since 
behind it must lie the threat, “Shoot the 
dogs!” if they don’t like it. At all events, 
deaths from suicide, the treachery of 
friends, and alcoholism seem to ‘have 
diminished in British politics since 1906. 
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Mind Exploring: a Long Look at Coleridge 


THE ROAD TO XANADU. By Fobn 
Livingston Lowes. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $6.00. 


unhappily, not always literary 

men; and because of this regret- 
table circumstance, almost any new book 
from an academic pen that deals with 
literary matters is pretty certain to be 
doubtfully regarded by that plausible 
school of modern cockney critics who — 
guiltless themselves of any knowledge — 
view with the darkest suspicion any 
writer who betrays too plainly his own 
thorough mastery of his subject. A com- 
plete grip of his facts and an iron logic in 
his deductions from them are, however, 
the only charges that these too knowing 
youths will be able to bring against Prof. 
John Livingston Lowes of Harvard 
University, whose recently published 
“Road to Xanadu” is not merely a land- 
mark in modern literary scholarship, being 
the first example of a new critical method, 
but also possesses those rarest of qualities 
in a work of profound scholarship — a 
richness of style and a ripe maturity that 
entitle it to stand on its own feet as 
literature. 


Cem professors of English are, 


Ke HE Road to Xanadu” is, if you 

will, a study of the “sources” of 
Coleridge’s two poems, “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla 
Khan,” but it is a great deal more than 
that. Had he been concerned merely with 
a conventional study of “source material,” 
Professor Lowes might well have written. 
a paper of the usual sort, which begins 
“Some Notes on . . . ” and is at length 
duly entombed in a learned journal. 
Even so, he would have performed a useful 
service. But he has chosen to write, in- 
stead, a glorious book, a record of the 
gorgeous phantasmagoria that romped 
through the brain of Samuel Taylor 


_ Coleridge in his most creative years, with 


or without opium accompaniment, “a 
study in the ways of the imagination,” 
journeyings in fields of ice and the courts 
of the sun, with sundry observations on 
strange company in limbo—an extra- 
ordinary assemblage of demons and 
bassoons and breezes, of earthquakes and 
biscuit worms and gooseberries, plus 
appropriate nightmares, the sources of the 
Nile, and an infinity of similar odds and 
ends, culled God and Professor Lowes 
know where. Yet through it all, blazed 
straight as any trail can lie, stretches that 
Road to Xanadu which provides this 
brilliant and extraordinarily readable 
scholar with a title whose allure his book 


A Review by John Bakeless 


abundantly justifies — the road, that is, 
to the complete fusion cf this enormous 
array of oddities in two great poems. 

What Professor Lowes has written is, 
in short, a. complete analysis of every idea 
that can be shown to have entered Cole- 
ridge’s mind, thence to emerge — months, 
minutes, or years.after — strangely joined 
with other random impressions and still 
more strangely changed into the authentic 
stuff of poetry. : 

The starting point of the book is “a 
small manuscript volume of ninety 
leaves” in the British Museum, which, 
says Professor Lowes, “‘is in my judgment 
one of the most illuminating human 
documents ever in that vast treasure 
house.” Coleridge was an_ incredibly 
voluminous reader, and in this notebook 
he jotted from 1795 to 1798 a little bit of 
almost everything, including extracts 
from his reading. The notebook thus be- 
comes a clue to the books and the ideas 
that were interesting the poet while the 
“Ancient Mariner” was in gestation; and 
the notes in it also show that he had the 
habit of following*up indefatigably the 
references to other works in any book that 
struck his fancy. The Wordsworths, who 
lived so close as to be almost daily com- 
panions, made a practice of carefully list- 
ing the books their friends borrowed, and 
this list, the records of Coleridge’s book 
purchases, and his borrowings from the 
Bristol library make it possible to follow 
closely “the tale of what happened to an 
Old Navigator in quest of incarnation on 
an autumn afternoon.” It is, as Professor 
Lowes observes, “an exemplification of 
the strange union of accident. and intent, 
of subliminal confluence and conscious 
design in the workings of the shaping 
spirit.” Beneath the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” lie “innumerable blendings and 
fusings of impressions brought about 
below the level of conscious mental 
processes.” 

Through the quaint tales of early sea 
captains, through the maunderings of 
philosophers deservedly _ forgotten, 
through old books of travel, through 
letters and diaries and records of con- 
versations, Professor Lowes has trailed 
his quarry. Into Coleridge’s very brain he 
has followed the recollections of chance 
reading, down into the depths of the 
subconscious “well,” and out again — 
into the light of day and poetry — when 
they emerge at length, as some of them do, 
to consciousness. The result is a study as 
intimate as was ever written of any man, 
a new method of following directly and 
immediately the very workings of Cole- 
ridge’s mind, many of them quite certainly 


unknown to the poet himself! And it is 
more than that, for it is a study, based 
upon one brilliant example, of the work- 
ings of the creative process itself. 

When he wrote the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
Coleridge was not, however, helpless in 
the grip of his own subconscious, not “a 
somnambulist in a subliminal world.” 
Professor Lowes makes it quite clear that 
though the poem may draw heavily upon 
the “well” of the unconscious mind, it 
came into being only through the con- 
scious mind, “the working out of a con- 
trolling imaginative design,” part of 
which was determined in collaboration 
with Wordsworth. 

The pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan, 
however, which looms on the horizon at 
the end of the Road to Xanadu was 
written, as everybody knows, in an 
opium dream and provides a clearer ex- 
ample of the uncontrolled operation of the 
subconscious. Professor Lowes, by the 
way, pauses to expose the egregious 
blunders of an amateur psychoanalist, a 
fair sample of his type, who has igno- 
rantly sought to explain the poem in the 
familiar jargon. Thanks to Coleridge 
himself, we know the very sentence he was 
reading as he fell asleep. It was from his 
beloved “Purchas, His Pilgrimage,” and 
began “In Xamdu did Cublai Can build a 
stately Palace.” Naturally, then, the first 
line in the poem that shaped itself in the 
sleeping Coleridge’s brain was the famous 
and familiar 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. 


But whence came the rest of the poem; 
thus begun? It came from the rich store of 
impressions in Coleridge’s subconscious 
mind, half-remembered, _half-forgotten 
bits from his prodigious browsings among 
books of every kind; but what they are 
and where he found them, it is necessary 
to read Professor Lowes to find out. 


NE trembles to think how dull a 
book this might have been in other 
hands and is the more amazed at the sav- 
ing skill which has combined an incredible 
mass of apparently unrelated detail into 
a synthesis as rigorously unified as Greek 
tragedy — a biggish, jolly book, whose 
effortless ease conceals the years of toil 
that went to its making, and pleasant 
reading from end to end. 

“The Road to Xanadu” is one of the 
most important critical works ever writ- 
ten —a bold statement, no doubt, but 
one whose justice time will show. Professor 
Lowes richly deserves the commendation 
of the critical world. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Black April. By Julia Peterkin. Indianap- 


olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


LACK APRIL is the negro overseer, 
the virtual patriarch-king of a 
Southern plantation of today. But it is a 
mistake to regard this book as simply 
another addition to “negro literature.” 
It is a book about the mysteries of human 
life, birth, death, battle, leadership, 
hatred, envy, love, and in addition the 
portrait of a man of heroic proportions 
who happens to be a negro. Yet in a 
secondary fashion it is the most sheer and 
absolute piece of race fiction that was ever 
written. There is not a white man in the 
book, We have had novels about the old 
Southern nigger, and about the new and 
modern negro in Harlem. Here is a novel 
about the negro of today living theoreti- 
cally free, but practically in a state of 
half-patriarchal dependence upon his 
colored overseer. 

The book begins with the birth of a man 
child, wherein a colored midwife mixes 
practical skill with African magic. The 
story moves by easy stages through all 
the phases of plantation life, — plowing, 
planting, harvesting, fighting, marrying, 
burying, — with the figure of Black April 
as strong and barbaric in body as in the 
temper of his soul. He rules the labor in 
the field; he takes unto himself the women 
he covets; his children are as-numerous as 
Abraham’s. Evangelical Christianity flour- 
ishes beside black magic in a dozen mys- 
terious forms, and the use of machinery 
for poisoning the boll weevil competes 
with African charms. 

The author offers no new interpretation 
of life, no new and revolutionary artistic 
form. It is rather because she has sat- 
urated herself in rich and primitive human 
materials that she succeeds in writing a 
distinguished and at the same time a very 
important novel. 

s* * *& & 


The Arrow. By Christopher Morley. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

HIS delightful bit of fooling is worth 

anyone’s while who enjoys the play 
of words for its own sake and a tale which 
is slightly mad. To reconstruct the story 
would be unfair to the reader, but a hint 
may be dropped that voyagers susceptible 
to mal de mer may not find the same de- 
light which Mr. Morley’s young hero dis- 
covers in the roll of his ship. In fact, so 
perfectly is the gently rolling cabin re- 
constructed that without half trying you 
can almost imagine that agonized dash for 
the rail. But we hasten to add that mal de 
mer does not enter the story, and that 


most of the action takes place in London. 
More than that we refuse to reveal. 


** se ¢ & 


Mother Knows Best. By Edna Ferber. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

DNA FERBER’S latest book is a 
collection of what, for want of a 
better name, are called short stories. They 
are short stories in that they contain 
fewer words than most novels, but in sub- 
ject matter they are more nearly novels, 
dealing, as they do, with entire lives 
rather than with single episodes. They are 
varied in theme, ranging from the career 

of a popular actress to the love affairs of a 

hog driver. And the delightful part is that 

each seems equally interesting regardless 
of your usual taste in fiction. Miss Ferber 
sees beneath the surface of people and, 
sparing us from talk of inhibitions and of 
the subconscious, tells a story common- 
place enough in outline but rare in its 
interpretation and understanding. She 
has a light touch which partially conceals 
the underlying pathos of her characters. 

“Mother Knows Best” is a thoroughly 

enjoyable book, charmingly written and 

unusually interesting. 


es* *&£ & & 


Ask Me Another. Series 2. Compiled by 
Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty. 
New York: The Viking Press. $1.60. 


T was inevitable that Messrs. Spafford 
and Esty, original “questioneers,” 
should have conceived another book, 
though Mr. Frank Sullivan, in his excel- 
lent introduction to the present work, is 
still incredulous that there could be 2,000 
more questions. There seem to be, how- 
ever, and they are good ones. We see no 
reason why this second book should not 
meet with the success of the first. It is 
quite as good. 


** et * 


Exploring the Universe. By Henshaw Ward. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.50. 

ODERN science divides life into so 
many mystifying complexities that 
specialization has long been necessary. 

Nowadays, each particular field is divided 

up into smaller preserves, as well. So 

rapidly have the discoveries of science 
come tumbling upon a world left some- 
what aghast by so much new knowledge 
that the average citizen has never had 
half an opportunity to catch up. Mr. Ward 
offers an interesting and understandable 


guidebook to many of the just-charted 
ways, and pokes about in older paths, as 
well, explaining simple and more com- 
plicated facts about the world, the people 
who inhabit it, and its relation to other 
worlds and natural phenomena in an 
easily comprehensible fashion. Among 
other things he discusses astronomy, 
geology, mathematics, and that vague 
subject known as “the weather”; he 
serves as guide on a tour of a drop of 
water and through the body; he explains 
the complicated structure of the body and 
discusses all that we know of life. His 
final chapter delves into the future of 
science and reaches as clear a definition of 
relativity as we have seen. Altogether, 
“Exploring the Universe” is a book to be 
recommended to all curious persons eager 
to know more about the world we live in. 


s** ** % 


Red Pants. By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

ITH the publication of “Fix 
Bayonets!” last year, Captain 
Thomason, U. S. M. C., immediately took 
his place as one of the chief raconteurs of 
the Great War. Those vivid chapters of 
his first book were born out of the white 
heat of war. “Red Pants” is told in some- 
what more quiet vein. The book takes its 
name from those “gre’t big red pants, all 
baggy-like,” in this particular case worn 
by a sturdy negro from Galveston, Texas, 
who had been half shanghaied into the 

First Moroccan Division. But all of the 

stories are not connected with the days in 

France. There are stories of Nicaragua and 

other republics in the tropics — chapters, 

one supposes, born of Captain Thomason’s 
experiences in those occasionally hectic 
quarters. And there are more quiet tales. 

If interest throughout the book is not 

held at the high pitch of “Fix Bayonets!” 

still the excitement of that entire volume 
might have been lessened considerably 
without the reader’s being exactly bored. 

More of the author’s excellent sketches 

illustrate “Red Pants.” 


ee %& *& % 


Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


HIS is really two books in one: the 

first a delightful description of things 
worth seeing in western Europe, and the 
second, a thorough discussion of ways and 
means, including railway fares, hotel 
rates, and all the details which perplex the 
inexperienced traveler. Recommended to 
all who want to see a lot and spend a little. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HEN the nation awoke on Sunday 
| V morning, May 8, it was to check 
off on its watches the minutes 
until Capt. Cuartes Nuncesser, French 
war ace, and Capt. Francois Cout, his 
navigator, should bring 
jens Fa their transatlantic "plane, 
the White Bird, to rest on 
the waters of New York Harbor. Early 
that morning, the flyers had left the air- 
drome at Le Bourget, near Paris, the 
actual take-off being at 5.17 Paris time, 
12.17 New York time. Between noon and 
three o’clock on Monday afternoon they 
expected to have completed the first 
nonstop transatlantic flight from Paris to 
New York. But by the following Wednes- 
day no word had been received from 
them. They passed over Ireland Sunday 
morning, were seen by a number of ob- 
servers, and then were lost to view as the 
great single-motored Levasseur ’plane 
swept westward out to sea. How far be- 
yond Ireland they were able to fly no one 
knows, and perhaps it will never be 
known, for practically all hope has now 
been given up that the gallant airmen are 
alive. Their gasoline load of 1,000 gallons 
was estimated as sufficient to keep them 
aloft for forty hours. 

Throughout Monday, reports and ru- 
mors that the flyers had been sighted off 
Newfoundland, off Nova Scotia, and even 
as far south as Portland, Maine, went the 

.. rounds. All of them, how- 

"Plane Still ever, were apparently false. 

No official report of the 
White Bird’s having reached this side of 
the Atlantic has yet been made. In 


France, premature reports of the ’plane’s 


success caused nation-wide rejoicing, 
which was turned to deep depression when 
it appeared that the airmen’s fate was still 
in doubt. Resentment against the press, 
which had published false reports, was 
succeeded by a certain amount of feeling 
against the United States when irre- 
sponsible persons maintained that our 
Weather Bureau had sent an erroneous 
report to France that the weather here 


- was favorable when, as a matter of fact, 


it was extremely unfavorable. General 
DeEtcamprE, head of the French Weather 
Bureau, personally denied this rumor, 
and accepted full responsibility for send- 
ing the men out. 

The scene at Le Bourget airdrome in 
Sunday’s graying dawn is said to have 
been most affecting. Shortly after three 
o’clock, the great ’plane, which would 

weigh - 4,965 kilograms 

ao ee (10,946 pounds) when $l 
loaded, was wheeled out of its hangar for a 
final checking over before the start was 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


made. The two flyers appeared at 4.50 to 
make their own examination of the craft, 
and pronounced it satisfactory. The take- 
off was accomplished perfectly, and as the 
great ’plane rose slowly, Captain Nun- 
GESSER utilizing all of his skill as a pilot 
to bring it safely off the ground, rain 
began to fall on the field. As it gathered 





“The Week 


7A gallant attempt fails. Nunges- 
ser and Coli lost in their attempted 
transatlantic flight. After Ireland 
— how far? Rain, snow, and fog, 
to say nothing of wind. The 
Bellanca ’plane will wait a bit. 
QA crisis mounts above New 
Orleans. What of the “sugar 
bowl’s” fate? The crest still rides 
southward. Mr. Hoover directs 
operations. {Tornadoes in the 
Middle West and South. Sir 
Austen is conciliatory toward the 
Chinese. But only for the present. 
He will hold the ultimate Govern- 
ment responsible. Britain and 
America agree on China. {Colo- 
nel Stimson makes peace in 
Nicaragua. But Sacasa protests. 
And more Marines are going 
down. Rebels and government 
troops disarm. JSteel helmets in 
Berlin. §A back seat for Mr. 
Haynes. 











speed and sped northward, a thunder- 
storm broke over Paris, but the ’plane it- 
self was well out of it. 

Observers fear that the White Bird 
encountered its first difficulty some 
2,000 kilometers from the take-off, when 
the favorable wind shifted. From that 
point on, the ’plane would 

Pe nr have encountered a head 
wind of at least twenty-five 

miles’ velocity which would have slowed 
considerably the speed of better than 100 
miles an hour which the flyers hoped to 


_make. Off Newfoundland, snow, rain, and 


fog combined to make the weather as bad 
for flying as could possibly be imagined. 
By noon, fog had settled over the entire 
Atlantic Coast, so thick that the welcom- 
ing boat in New York Harbor which had 
been prepared to greet the flyers made 
but slow headway in working its way 
down the bay to take up a futile position. 
Navy ships and Coast Guard cutters were 
sent up the coast to keep watch for the 
flyers. The Tampa and the Modoc swept 


over the course which it seemed certain 
the flyers must take, two men in each of 
their crow’s nests sweeping the horizon 
for a glimpse of the plane. How long the 
flyers could have kept afloat in their 
craft in case they made-a safe landing on 
the water is not known, but few believe 
that the White Bird would have kept 
abreast of the waves for long. The only 
hope remaining for the men now is that 
some small craft without a wireless has 
picked them up. Their ’plane was not 
equipped with radio. 

Meanwhile, another pair of gallant 
French flyers has also dropped from sight. 
They are Captain Saint Roman and Com- 
mander Mouneyres, who left St. — 

Senegal, on May § to fly 

Two Others peers the South Atlantic to 

Brazil. They carried no 

wireless and no word has been heard from 

them. Brazilian steamers have been sent 
out to search for them. 

In view of the tragic disappointment 
everywhere apparent in France, American 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick has 
cabled our State Department his sugges- 

: tion that the American 
bo rke Bellanca ’plane, which was 

POs vss to have attempted the long 

hop on May 12 in case the 
Frenchmen failed, should hold off for the 
present. He felt that the flight just at this 
time might. be “misunderstood.” In 
deference to his wishes, CLARENCE CHAM- 
BERLIN and Lioyp Bertaup, pilot and 
navigator of the ’plane, postponed their 
take-off until Saturday, May 14. 

As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT goes 
to press, a new crisis faces the flood area 
in Louisiana. New Orleans is believed to 
be safe with the great crevasse opened by 

= dynamite below the city. 
resins But above the city, the 
“Crisis Bayou des Glaises levee line 
holding back the waters 

from the Red, Atchafalaya, and Arkansas 
rivers is said to be weakening. Shortly, the 
crest of this overflow will be followed by 
that from the main Mississippi flood. If 
the levees break, then the whole rich 
region known as the “sugar bowl,” and 
comprising thousands of acres of rich 
sugar and cotton land, will be flooded. 
Between 50,000 and 100,000 people 
would be made destitute by such an added 
catastrophe. Thousands of men are along 
the line, ready with sandbags and crushed 
rock to stop up any breaks through which 
muddy water begins to seep at the first 
sign of a crevasse. But the situation is 
highly precarious; before this issue ap- 
pears, the great district guarded by these 
levees will have either lost or won its fight. 
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Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has taken up quarters in New 
Orleans where he announces he will remain 


until the city is out of danger. Since the’ 


first crisis arose, Secretary 
Pn 4 Hoover has been inde- 
fatigable in directing defense 
preparations and rescue work. On May 8, 
he announced that some 326,000 persons 
had already come under the care of the 
Red Cross. More than half of them are 
concentrated in relief camps, and the 
remainder are scattered throughout the 
flood area — some in the upper stories of 
buildings which have not been reached by 
the rising waters, others upon the roofs 
of houses, barns, and stores. Practically 
the whole of the $10,000,000 asked for by 
the Red Cross has now been subscribed, 
but that body announces that this amount 
will hardly be sufficient to care for both 
immediate relief and the dreaded after- 
math of this great catastrophe. 

In an interview given to a representa- 
tive of the New York Times in New 
Orleans, Mr. Hoover described the vast 
inland sea which covers northeastern 

Louisiana between Vicks- 

“e ee, burg, Mississippi, and Baton 

Rouge. Nothing like it in 
America has ever been seen before, he 
states. Water is everywhere, inundating 
fields, houses, and other buildings.. Mr. 
Hoover has arranged with bankers of the 
stricken States to extend aid to the desti- 
tute, and it is understood that the Federal 
Farm Labor Board will codperate in 
making loans to farmers when the waters 
have receded. 

Meanwhile, a tornado or series. of 
tornadoes swept over eight Middle West- 
ern and Southern States between May 7 
and 10, leaving a toll of more than 200 

dead in its wake and nearl 

ew 1,000 injured. Kansas “td 
felt the storm’s force on 
May 7. In Missouri, greatest destruction 
was wrought at Poplar Bluff, where more 
than seventy persons were killed. In all, 
Missouri suffered a death toll of ninety- 
two. Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Wyoming are the other States 
which lay in the path of the twisters. Next 
to Missouri, Arkansas was the heaviest 
hit. Sixty-two dead have already been re- 
ported, with nearly 400 injured. 

That troublesome Central American 
republic, Nicaragua, is to have peace, 
even though gained at the point of an 
American threat. Col. Henry L. Stimson, 
‘Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet of President Taft, 
reports that the Liberal 
forces which have contested the rights of 
Apo.tro Diaz to the Presidency of the 
republic, have now consented to lay down 
their arms, looking forward to a pacific 
and constitutional election which has 
been promised them for the fall of 1928. 
Colonel Stimson was sent by President 
Coo ince to investigate the situation. 


Truce in 


Nicaragua 


According to advices from our State 
Department, Gen. José Moncapa, com- 
mander in chief of the Liberal forces 
which have championed the claims of Dr. 

Juan B. Sacasa to Nicara- 
Yields U2'S Presidency, entered 
into agreement with Rear 
Admiral Juxian L. Latimer, who com- 
mands the United States naval forces at 
Nicaragua, to disarm his troops. Such 
disarmament was to take place in eight 
days. This agreement, it is said, was 
reached after a letter had been written to 
Moncapa by Stimson, stating that “the 
forces of the United States would be au- 
thorized to accept the custody of the arms 
of those willing to lay them down, includ- 
ing the Government’s, and disarm forcibly 
those who will not do so.” 

Dr. Sacasa, although he entered a 
protest through the press against Colonel 
StTimson’s action, seems thoroughly to 
have acquiesced in General Moncapa’s 

reement with Admiral 

nt otal Cheam’ It is difficult to 
see, of course, what other 

course he could have taken in view of the 
threat that any of his soldiers who refused 
to disarm would have their arms taken 
from them forcibly. The move on the part 
of the United States insures peace in 
Nicaragua for the time being, at least, but 
it seems to remove effectually the fiction 
that our presence im Nicaragua is any- 
thing but actual intervention, since we 
are supporting President D1az’s rights to 
govern the republic. A further detach- 
ment of 800 Marines is said to be held in 
readiness for immediate dispatch to 
Nicaragua to preserve the peace and assist 
in paving the way for the 1928 election. 

Little has occurred in China during the 
week to alter matters, excepting an im- 
portant announcement that Great Britain 
will not now issue any ultimatum to any 
of the Governments con- 
cerned regarding the Nan- 
king outrage. Sir AusTEN 

CuHaMBERLAI, British Foreign Secretary, 
issued the memorandum enunciating this 
decision of policy on May 9. The an- 
nouncement clears up the rumors recently 
afloat that our State Department was at 
variance with Great Britain in the matter 
of using force to back up the Nanking 
demands addressed to the Governments of 
both Cuianc Katsnex, head of the 
Nationalist Nanking Government, and 
Eucene Cuen, head of the Nationalist 
Communist Government at Hankow. 

The gist of Sir AusTen’s statement is 
that Great Britain will not attempt to 
demand reparations for the Nanking and 
other outrages at this time, but will hold 
responsible whatever Gov- 
ernment emerges supreme 
from the struggle. Sir 
AusTEN expressed the rather cautious 
feeling that Cu1anc Kal-sHEK is setting 
up what may be a strong Government at 
Nanking, and the firm belief that 


Britain’s 
China Policy 


Sir Austen’s 
Statement 





Eucene Cuen’s Government at Hankow 
is at present in a state of collapse. Great 
Britain will not attempt for the present, 
however, he says, to reoccupy her con- 
cession at Hankow, where the Commun- 
ist group has already violated the 
agreement for joint control. 

On Sunday, May 8, Berlin was treated 
to a monster gathering of the “Steel 
Helmets,” supposedly composed entirely 
of war veterans who uphold the old 

monarchical ideas of Ger- 
oo many and oppose the 
present Government. Esti- 
mates of the number of celebrants gath- 
ered in Berlin vary, but a fair figure seems 
to be about 70,000. Not all of them, how- 
ever, were veterans of the firing line, and 
there seems no way of gauging how many 
of their number were actually ex-soldiers. 
They had come to protest the German 
republic’s control by the more radical 
parties, but Berlin received them apathet- 
ically. To be sure, clashes occurred with 
the Communists, but in general, the city 
regarded its visitors with little interest. 
President HinDENBURG remained away 
from the city, and none of the four Na- 
tionalist Cabinet officers took notice of 
the celebration. Gustav STRESEMANN, 
German Foreign Minister, ridiculed its 
importance and the idea that it constituted 
a great sleeping army, ready to leap upon 
Germany’s neighbors. Herr StRESEMANN 
also denied that there was any serious 
dissension in the Cabinet. 

Maj. Roy A. Haynes, prohibition com- 
missioner from 1920 until the appoint- 
ment of Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. ANDREWS 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 

charge of prohibition en- 
7 oo forcement, will not succeed 
to the new prohibition com- 
missioner’s post. At least, so it appears 
from President -Coo.ipGe’s announce- 
ment that appointment of the new com- 
missioner will rest entirely in the hands of 
Secretary MELLon, Since it is known that 
Mr. MEtion is opposed to Haynes’ 
appointment, and that a similar feeling is 
held by General Anprews, Mr. Coor- 
IDGE’S announcement seems tantamount 
to declaring that Haynes will not get 
the post. Secretary MELLON is now in 
Europe, and it was reported before his 
departure that Mr. Haynes had been 
appointed “acting” commissioner. The 
reason for this tentative status was not 
apparent at the time, nor is it apparent 
now why the appointment was made at 
all for such a short time. Wayne B. 
WHEELER, general counsel for the Anti- 
Saloon League, strongly indorses Haynes, 
and his support, of course, is weighty in 
official circles. But it is generally felt in 
Washington that Major Haynes handled 
prohibition enforcement _ inefficiently. 
Since General Anprews has been direct- 
ing enforcement measures, Haynes’ 
post has been a minor one, though he has 
remained in the Department. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


F the several communications 
O which have reached us regarding 

various aspects of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, the following letter from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, bearing the date of 
May 7, seems particularly worthy of 
attention: 


Dear Sir: 

For at least twenty years I have been a 
subscriber to and a reader of THE InpeE- 
PENDENT. | usually read your editorials 
with pleasure and profit, but in the issue 
for April 23 was one which, to my mind, 
did not exhibit the clear reasoning that 
I have become accustomed to look for. I 
refer to “This Quality of Mercy.” 

GI have talked to local attorneys who 
have talked to a number of the most prom- 
inent men at the Boston bar, and they 
say that all the Boston attorneys agreed 
that the convicted men were guilty, but 
that their trial was very irregular. It 
would be useless to give these men a new 
trial after the lapse of five years because 
the prosecuting attorney in all probability 
could not again assemble the evidence 
upon which he relied when the case was 
tried. Under these circumstances it would 
seem to me that the wisest thing to do 
would be to execute the men and impeach 
the judge. 

QSympathy for the criminal is all very 
well, but I have much more sympathy for 
his victims and their friends. That swift- 
ness and severity of punishment is a 
deterrent to crime is not open to question 
—it has been proved many times. This 
explains why murder is much less frequent 
in England and in Canada than it is in 
America. When you argue that because 
these men on account of the clamor that 
has been raised by their friends and the 
technicalities of the law have been per- 
mitted to live five years after they should 
have been dead, should now be turned 
loose to kill some other people, I cannot 
follow your reasoning. Even here in Ohio 
where a man sentenced to the penitentiary 
for life never. serves out his time, if he lives 
very long, the average length of time 
he serves is seven and one half years. 


{Capital punishment might be abolished 
if no one had the power to pardon pris- 
oners, but when a murderer knows that 
the chances are very good of not being 
convicted, and if he is convicted his pun- 
ishment will probably be only a few years 
in the penitentiary, he doesn’t hesitate 


very long for fear of punishment, If these 
men are turned loose they will be con- 


firmed in their opinion that our laws may 
be transgressed with little danger to life or 


liberty. 


C. L. BoniF1evp. 


E take immediate and_ hearty 

exception to Mr. Bonifield’s state- 
ment: “Under these circumstances it 
would seem to me ‘that the wisest thing 
to do would be to execute the men and 
impeach the judge.” Why execute the 
men if doubt of their guilt exists? The 





founders of the United States believed 
and provided that everyone summoned 


_before the bar of justice should have 


a fair trial. And certainly no one will 
deny that all penalties should be based 
upon such a trial. Mr. Bonifield has been 
informed that these particular proceedings 
were “very irregular.” How, then, can a 
penalty imposed as a result of the trial be 
anything but irregular? And what has the 
impeachment of the presiding justice to 
do with the execution of the defendants? 

Again, we feel that the writer has mis- 
construed our editorial remarks. We do 
not claim that Sacco and Vanzetti should 
be set free or have their sentences com- 
muted because doubt as to their guilt has 
agitated the world for six years — or for 
twenty-six. But because doubt exists at all 
we feel that their execution now would be 
a most unhappy and futile gesture of 
perverted justice. 





OME weeks ago when Mr. Francis 

B. Ierardi brought out the first 
issues of his weekly summary of cur- 
rent events for the blind, based upon 
our department, “What the World Is 
Doing,” we published several letters 
acknowledging the great service of this 
Braille magazine, the Weekly News. And 
at that time we passed the credit along 
where it was due. In connection with this 
letter from a Bostonian we are happy to 
repeat ourselves, and to congratulate 
Editor Ierardi upon the reception ac- 
corded his publication and the purpose 
behind it. 


Dear Sir: 

For several weeks I have been receiving 
the Weekly News, a Braille magazine for 
the blind, which your staff has been com- 
piling for us, and it is to try to thank you 
for this interest and effort in our behalf 
that I am writing today. 

q For years the educated blind have always 
felt the loss of sight when it came to 
newspapers and magazines, because we 
knew so little of what was going on in the 
world around us, and that was a great 
handicap in many ways. Then we began to 
have magazines printed for us which 
came every month, and although these 
gifts were wonderful, we were still “back 
numbers,” as the news necessarily had to 
be over a month old before we could get it. 
QThen the radio came and with it finally 
the broadcasting of the news by several of 
the leading papers, and that was a wonder- 
ful innovation for the blind, but unless we 
are shut-ins, often we do not hear these 
broadcasts, and even then it doesn’t bring 
the facts home as reading them does. 
Now comes our little weekly, the news of 
which is compiled by your firm, and it is a 
wonderful little paper, but more wonderful 
to me than the paper itself is the fact that 
a-leading magazine, edited by sighted 











people, is taking care of our news and 
compiling it for us and giving us the best 
they can. It is real interest and effort like 
this that makes the earth a good place to 
live in and life worth while. 
{I look forward every week to the receipt 
of this paper, as do all the other blind 
people that I know, and we all agree that 
it is the best one of its kind printed for 
us. I send mine when I have finished read- 
ing it to the’State Library for the Blind at 
Albany, New York, from whom I borrow 
books, as I did not like to throw it away, - 
and I thought that the library could circu- 
late it among blind readers out of the 
State of Massachusetts, for it is a general 
magazine and not at all local, and would 
be of interest to any who might be fortu- 
nate enough to receive it. 

Mrs. E. L. Carr. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE ‘SALE 


CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


The college is located in one of the best sections of 
rapidly growing Angeles, California. Up-to-date 
equipment of the value of $25,000.00. In operation 
since 1915 with a capacity of 400 students-and with a 


good enrollment at present. Write 
CRULES R. CHEEK 
335 H. W. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 





FOR SALE cane 
river, west boundary beautiful pond, Two af howme, 


uses. Ideal 


E. 
50 Bangor Street, Augusta, Maine > 





For Rent 
SIASCONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 
House with 6 rooms and bath. 
For particulars apply: 


MISS HELEN MARSHALL 
Norwich Connecticut 


AT ‘THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
For Several attractive summer homes at red 


uced 
ices, Also several unimproved beautiful 
Sale Piands in Canadian waters and two splendid 


JOHN O’LEARY 
New York 





Clayton 


sit GUILFORD, CONN. 


Fine Colonial House with six fireplaces. Ninety-two acres 
of land; fine state of cultivation; 2 streams through farm. 
Bes tifully sit sated me fine takes sal ratietoe chu. Gentle: ~ 
ua near 78 le 
man's tate, more than two hundred years old. Address 
EDWARD F. BISHOP 
Guilford ’ ‘ 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

groupinsurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 

Consider only one angle — 

the worker’s wife. 


In case of death er disability te her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to hetp yeu in the matter of the man's 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in grqup insurance. 

We have twe bookiets, “Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group Life In- 
- surance,’* which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hanceck office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


GEE 
er Betton. 


|. Massacuuserrs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
& 































140-page Book of life-size 
ruled forms, completely 


filled in. Answers problems 
of loose-leaf accounting 
and record keeping for any 
business or profession. 

Book Sent FREE 
if Requested on Busi Stationery 
John C. Moore Corporation 
(ESTA BLISHED#1889) 

4047 StOne St., Rochester, N. Y, 














EUROPE-AMERICA TOURS 


Organizers Wanted 
DIXIE TOURS 


Eustis Box 204 


ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


All kinds, all locations, sizes, and prices. 

Beautiful 14-room house, § acres, high 

elevation, near lake, convenient to sta- 

tion. 2 minutes’ State road, 10 miles from Newburgh. 

— Srsaee. price a nace, — 
,000. Another, 10 rooms, $2,500. H 
send detailed description. xo —— 

D. B. SHAW 


Washingtonville, New York 





Florida 





Short-Circuiting the War 
Debts 


(Continued from page 532) 


economic, strategic, and naval apparatus 
of imperialism, it would stand indicted of 
aggressive intentions. So the European 
nations could quite properly, in the spirit 
of Locarno and of the Geneva Protocol, 
regard their contributions to American 
naval predominance in the Pacific as 
“contributions to a common cause 
against a common enemy” to world 
pacification. This, the Columbia professors 
assure us, is the European way of regard- 
ing such matters. 

Finally, the debts — in the conference 


| which will follow this short-circuiting 


program — should-not be canceled. They 
should be reduced to the precise extent 
that the conference accomplishes economic 
and naval disarmament, and then taken 
out of intergovernmental relations by 
being funded through American reserve 
banks set up in the capitals of the various 
European nations which owe us money, 
under special charter with special func- 


tions. These functions should include the | 


financing of American trade and invest- 
ments in the debtor countries, in develop- 


| ing their resources, and in promoting the 


growth of those economic relationships 
which the war debts are held to hinder. 
These banks should have no transfer 
function, such as that of the bank of issue 
set up by the Dawes Plan in Germany. 
They should constitute European em- 
bassies of our great Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, a system powerful enough to finance 
the war, and possibly powerful enough 
to preserve this precarious peace. 

Until then, let us avowedly make use 
of the debts as a diplomatic asset instead 
of a political liability until Europe shall 
realize that cancellation depends directly 
upon disarmament and that disarma- 
ment must include economic as well as 
military factors. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 541) 


the host presides with a more expansive 
display of interest. 

Take the Hoover incident as a light on 
the purpose, social or political, of these 
matutinal feasts. It was given out by the 
faithful who trip and fall over the sen- 
tences of Ted Clark, personal secretary to 
the President, that the breakfast was to 
make amends for the unfortunate slip of 
saying that Mr. Hoover would not suc- 
ceed Mr. Kellogg should the latter resign. 

It proves needless to say that a break- 
fast at the White House is no special treat 
for Mr. Hoover. He can have his eggs as 
he likes them at home. Always a frugal 
eater, he positively groans at the load of 
“vittles” laid out over the crested table 
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cloth of the Executive Mansion. When the 
meal was over and it transpired that not 
only had the President or anyone else 
failed:to make amends for the offensive 
remark, but also that another member ot 
the Cabinet, senior to himself, was pres- 
ent, Mr. Hoover came away as unsatisfied 
as ever. 

Personally, I do not believe that Mr. 
Coolidge meant any reflection on his 
Secretary of Commerce. That he should 
have proves unthinkable considering the 
services that Mr. Hoover has: performed. 
Rather, in that terse way of his, Mr. 
Coolidge meant to put the quietus on two 
rumors, and the thought that Mr. Hoover 
might be offended never entered his mind. 
Mr. Coolidge has never been guilty of 
those subtleties which guard most men in 
their relations with their fellow men. The 
ungraceful remark was the Vermont way 
of putting the thing, devoid of all trim- 
mings, blunt and direct but not necessar- 
ily conceived in any spirit of reprimand. 

As usual, under such a system as the 
White House conferences operate, the 
newspaper men might be expected to carry 
the burden for an affair which turned out 
so disastrously. It proves quite natural 
that the members of the press should be 
accused of misinterpreting the President’s 
remarks. They usually suffer when things 
like this go wrong. There is no appeal or 
defense against such a charge. The public 
at large, unfamiliar with the exact cir- 
cumstances, naturally sides with the Pres- 
ident, but I should think that someone 

would now come forward with the ac- 
cusation that a gigantic newspaper 
conspiracy is under way against Mr. 
Coolidge. 

But the Hoover incident, as do the 
breakfasts at the White House, shed an 
amazing light on Mr. Coolidge’s contact 
with Washingtonians, something that 
reacts amazingly down here, but to which 
the country at large never gives a second 
thought. It furnishes a very good oppor- 
tunity to explain the reason for Mr. 
Coolidge’s extremely low popularity in 
the capital and his very high rating in the 
country. It proves one of the chilling 
episodes which make the politicians pray 
and hope that he will not again be a can- 
didate, a hope which many of them express 
against their better judgment but which 
they are humanly incapable of stifling. 

Many remarks as freezing as the one 
directed at Mr. Hoover have been passed 
in private and have earned their interest 
in political opposition in Congress. Small 
as they may be, they nevertheless enter 
into the personal prejudices that make up 
politics and on which the fortunes of 
many an aspiring statesman delicately 
hang. The surprising thing is not that 
Mr. Coolidge should have said what he 
did about Mr. Hoover’s hopes for pro- 
motion, but that remarks about other 
men made by the President should have 
so long remained secret. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK CATALOGUES 
No. 164 Local iumery. 183 pages. 
berry om: Price 10 cents. 
No. 165 Fine Arts. 63 pages. 1679 titles. Free. 
ee peat Bee Boe, Gh gta, 
ree. 

No. 167 Miscellaneous. 63 pages. 1730 titles. Free. 
No. 168 Rare pee cing 51 illustrations. 


309 pages. 2463 titles. 50 cents. 
No. 169 Autographs. 4472 titles. Free. : 
The nominal made for Numbers 164 and 168 
may be deducted any order sent from them. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 & 9A Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


COFFEE CRITICS 


I challenge the most fastidious coffee critics 
that my special blend coffee will please you, or 
your money back. $2.00 for 3 lbs. delivered 
anywhere in the U.S. Quality and uniformity 
guaranteed — roasted to your order. 
L. J. EIBERT 
COFFEE FANCIER AND IMPORTER 

1450 Washington Ave. So. Minneapelis, Minn. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A co-educational school of highest standards. Prepa- 
ration forall colleges. Special Schools of Music, Oratory, 
Commerce. Home Economic Instruction Free. All 
school activities. Near Rochester. Moderate yearly 
rates. 96th year begins September 14, 1927. Write: 


DR. FRANK MACDANIEL 
Box 75 New York 








Lima 


BOSTON BOOK BARGAIN 


Small Remainder of Bowditch Suffolk Sur- 

names, 3rd Edition, large 8vo. Cloth. Like 

new, $1.00 each. Postpaid $1.15. 
REBUILT BOOKS SHOP 

64 Pemberton Square ” Boston, Massachusetts 














FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOEN OF’S 
Established 1856 


387 Washington St. Boston, Mass 





BOOK BASKETS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
Filled with books and magazines $10 and $15. Special 
assortments $25 u 
We specialize in Personal Belections 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
696 Madison Avenue at 57th Street 


THE EXILE "i EZRA POUND 
Contains prose and accu Y chat interest its editor. 100 
pages, 3 times a year. Subscriptions, $1.50. Send check to 
J. M. PRICE 

Astoria, Long Island 


New York 





7 Chauncey Street 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GRAND ISLE, VERMONT 
For Saleor Furnished for summer 


Ateestine 7-room, modern +5 Bath, hot and cold 
abundant shade. 2 


ecreened » large la’ 
cane tend © with fruit. 18’ miles from m Burl 
mile from station. Good roads; near ferry. Inq 


J. I. ROSS 
Grand Isle 





Vermont 





ELIZABETH DAWSON WONDERFUL CHOCOLATES 
packed in a beautiful 5 Ib. box, $3.00, delivered to 


your home. 
ALLEN & ANDREWS 


Corning New York 





RIPPLE BOND 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
a 100 envelopes, with name and address 
1.50. 


Eltingville 


BEECHWOOD STUDIOS 
Staten Island 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

Snort-Cincuirinc THE War Dests. 1. This 
vigorous article offers an entirely new suggestion for 
the settlement of the armament and the war debt 
problems. What is this suggestion? What is your 
reaction to it? Can you think of difficulties that 
might stand in the way of its practical application? 
2. What is London’s idea of the “true nature” of 
the debt situation? How does this differ from that of 
the United States? 3. What was the Mellon- 
Bérenger agreement? Why should the Columbia 
manifesto postpone its ratification by the French? 
4- Explain the significance of the negative action of 
the New York press when France paid England the 
second installment of her debt. 5. Do you agree 
with the writer of this article when he says that 

“our world policy is the peaceful expansion of our 
trade — nothing else”? Discuss this statement in 
detail, considering also the suggested obstacles to 
expansion. How does our policy compare with those 
of other nations? 6. What is meant by the 5-5-3 
ratios? Have these ratios proved practicable? Why, 
or why not? 7. What is the significance of the ar- 
mament figures quoted on page 531? 8. In what way 
does the writer take Japan into account in his pro- 
posal for settling the debts? 

Denver’s Hoty Newsparer War. 1. Discuss in 
detail the advantages and disadvantages of a com- 
petitive war, as illustrated by the battle now in 
P' between newspapers in Denver. What are 
the ethics of the situation? 2. What arguments may 
be advanced to prove or disprove Tammen’s asser- 
tion that the main thing for a newspaper to do is to 
entertain the people? Do you consider this true? 
Why, or why not? 3. Comment on the type of 
entertainment and erage employed by the circu- 
lation managers of the two Denver newspapers. 

4. Follow the writer’s advice to “look about you in 
pal own town and see what the daily papers are 
doing.” Do you find any evidences of competition? 
Are the conditions justifiable from an ethical point 
of view? 5. Is it true that “the mass of the popula- 
tion is in a frontier state of mind”? Challenge this 
observation if you can. 

Historic Mansions 1n Exize. 1. Bring to class 
pictures of the type of buildings that American —s 
chasers are acquiring in France and England. 2. 
you believe the French and English are ‘notified in in 
becoming alarmed over the removal of these historic 
buildings to America or elsewhere? What would be 
your attitude if certain prized relics of Revolution- 
ary days should be taken to Europe? 3. To what 
extent should the Government interfere in the 
transfer of property of historical interest? Is it fair 
to the owner to deny him the right of sale to the 
highest bidder? 4. What proposal does the writer of 
this article advance to solve the problem in Eng- 
land? Does it sound practicable to you? Why, or 
why not? 5. Should architectural treasures and art 
treasures be dealt with on the same terms? Give 
reasons for your answer. 6. Describe an interview 
between an impoverished lord who must sell his 
ancestral estate against his will and a crafty dealer 
who hopes to resell to a wealthy American. 
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Sun Kissed’. SANTA BARBARA 
Mountain Girded CAT TFORNIA 


Enjoy its climatic and scenic charm 


Furnished houses for rent of all sizes and prices 
in Santa Barbara and Montecito. Prices and 
descriptions on request. Write your ——, 
ments. Literature and maps free. Properties of 
all kinds for sale. 


Hope Ranch Park—Learn Its 
Attractions and Advantages 
Communicate with 
H. G. CHASE & ASSOCIATES 


(Established 1903) 
SANTA BARBARA * * CALIFORNIA 
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= adventure for 12. boys. 4 ‘ait 15-20. 


iggeme illustrated 
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CAM iP GI EYAHI 
EGO LA MICHIGAN 
For girle pany Splendid men 
es riding no extn fe), tense, busta all, ancy 
Showers. hardwood floors 
of Hes mien. Beate Bots rein retired m Sate Dep 
" ). t table. 
Delightful ‘activities in 
all Ake is of aaseber. 


"1580 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Michigan 




















Beautiful Estate on Staten Island 


FOR SALE t= ae, West sor 


4@ minutes of W: 
York. ihe cites patente to istrict makes the 
estate an ideal Sees for “aaeee ae the advan- 
tages of try life and city con is 7 
acres in extent, which tere development po sor 
competent builder. . $l 
bstantial reduction for a 

JOHN J. DAULER 

48 West 48th Street New York City 





Camp Ottertrail ,,F%°%".; 


Otter Slide Lake- win Park-On: . ‘ilderness 
camping, Cruising tripe, Fishing, and Scouting’ Bootie 
om request. 
C. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


OME for boys 7-16. On campus of Tome 
Tadian county, 190 acre. Tenia 
(CAMP. cecce 


Director: 
Mrs. I. T. Bagley Murra; ft monk, Po ‘ 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome AS 


CAMP SQUAPAN Bithens stake; 


For boys vg l™ offers invigora’ vacation in M 
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For to c 
catalogue S. Miller, A.B 
Swarthmore 
Swarthmore Box 81 Pennsylvania 





THE ATLANTIS “"“preniexe resort 


4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 
run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Poland 


Springs, 60 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL INN 
Board and rooms at Inn. Cot! for rent, 
with Inn. Also two studio pn chad Ir 
main house. References exchanged. Address: 
P.O. Box 110, Washington, Connecticut 














_ A refreshingly humorous account of a sporting carnival in Kansas 
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“The greased pig is anointed by an elaborate ‘Alemite’ System" 


With Quid, Pig, and Mitten 


BY CHARLES WALTON MORTON 


R. MORTON’S good-natured bit of 
raillery in the June number of THE 
SporTSMAN, the new and amazingly 

popular magazine of amateur sport, is but 
one of many interesting things you'll enjoy 
in the forthcoming issue. Other June features 
that will make THe SporTsMAN welcome in- 
clude: ‘“Salmonitis,” by Ashely Cooper 
Hewitt; “The Wolfhound of Old Erin,” by 
Frank F. Dole; “Vincent Richards Tilts at 
Windmills,” by Paul Williams; “Investigat- 
ing the Ruffed Grouse,” by Dr. John C. 
Phillips; “The Brooklyn and Newark Horse 
Shows,” by Elizabeth Grinnell; “‘My Favor- 
ite Golf Course,” by Robert M. Gardner; 
“Shall I Take My Car to Europe?” by 


George W. Sutton, Jr.; “Suzanne’s Succes- 
sor,” by John R. Tunis; “The American Dry 
Fly,” by Eugene V. Connett, 3rd; “Canoe- 
ing Enters Sportdom,” by Leroy William 


' Hutchins; “The Rifle for the American 


Sportsman,” by Captain Paul A. Curtis; 
‘The Double Mast and the Profile Sail,” by 
Dr. Manfred Curry; “The Kentucky Derby 
and the Belmont,” by Peter Burnaugh; 
“The Spring Steeplechases,” by J. Churchill 
Newcomb; and, in addition, many full-page 
photographs and drawings, departmental 
pages on yachting, polo, sport in England, 
motor boats, the theatre, college athletics, 
cards, chess, THE SportTsMAN’s Almanac, 
and complete sport records for April. 


Start your subscription — $6.% a year— with the June issue of 


THE 





SPORTSMAN 


10 Arlington Street 


Boston, Mass. 











